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Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 
Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consigaments. 
Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 
Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 


Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lese no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, Wealthy Collectors, and 
the widely spreeding demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was received from a Librarian: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
su We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphiets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have 
with en , rapidity and pari our advice aiways been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—#a re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. you every success in your 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim tc be a Benefactor 
te the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped te American Libraries ever three millien Books. 
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No branch of library activity has shown so 
great a development within so short a period 
as the state library commission work. There 
are now 27 states that either through separate 
commissions or in connection with special de- 
partments of the state library are carrying on 
library extension. As a means of systematizing 
and developing this work the League of Li- 
brary Commissions, during its four years of 
existence, has proved highly effective, es- 
pecially in those Middle Western and Western 
states where the commissions in their organ- 
ization follow nearly uniform lines. The re- 
pert of the League’s annual meeting at Ashe- 
ville, given elsewhere, indicates how varied are 
the phases of this commission work. Essen- 
tially its purpose is the same: the establish- 
ment of a high standard of public library effi- 
ciency — efficiency in book selection, book dis- 
tribution, the librarian’s professional equip- 
ment, and the housing, administration and 
maintenance of the public library. The 4. L 
A. Booklist was one of the first results of the 
League’s efforts in behalf of the smaller libra- 
ries; several of the most useful recent “tracts” 
and “handbooks” of the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board are due to the same inspiration; and at 
Asheville special attention was given to the 
advisability of more thoroughly co-ordinating 
the work of the various summer training 
courses under commission management. The 
place the League has taken as a center of 
co-operative work was recognized in the de- 
cision of the A. L. A. Council to refer to 
the League a request received from the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
asking the co-operation of the A. L. A. in 
the preparation by the government of the 
next statistical report on public libraries in 
the United States. In its command of 
authoritative information regarding library 
conditions in 27 states the League should be 
the natural body to undertake this work, and 
with its co-operation the government statistics 
on libraries should be more accurate and up- 
to-date than has been possible heretofore. 


In some states the work of a state library 
commission, as has been said, is conducted, to 


more or less extent, through the state library 

New York state long ago set the pace in doing 
commission work, and in the South its prece 

dent is followed in the plans which Mr 

Kennedy projected for the numerous pro- 
posed activities of the Virginia State Library. 
At the Asheville meeting of the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries there was inter- 
esting indication of two trends of library ex 

tension work by a state library. Just as from 
the commission point of view there is question 
whether the state library can wisely fulfill the 
functions of a commission, so from the state 
library point of view there is the comple- 
mentary question whether it is wise for the 
state library to become a far-reaching organ- 
ization for library extension purposes instead 
of an effective library in the narrower sense 
Massachusetts has a state library commission, 
which, under the lead of State Librarian Til- 
linghast as chairman, limits its activities to a 
minimum of expense and organization, in di- 
rect contrast to the New York plan —al- 
though the work is carried on from the state 
library as a center; and here for the past 
year there has been developed a scheme 
of voluntary inspection and encouragement of 
small library work with interesting and grati- 
fying results. In Alabama, library ex- 
tension work is done neither by a commission 
nor by the state library, but has fallen to the 
state archivist because he is the fit man. Dr 
Owen is, in fact, an interesting example of 
how the work seeks the man, and the stim- 
ulus he is giving to library extension in his 
state is illustration of the fact that it is the 
man or men behind the organization, rather 
than the form of organization, which is sig 
nificant. 


THe new A. L. A. committee on library re- 
lations with the federal and state govern- 
ments, appointed at the Asheville conference, 
was a happy thought of the retiring president, 
and under the chairmanship of that experi 
enced diplomat, Dr. Canfield, it should have 
useful result. To it was committed the re- 
mains of the copyright controversy, repre- 
sentatives of both positions being placed on it 
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to watch any further developments on this 
subject. The question of a library post will 
also fall within its jurisdiction, and here its 
work if practical and temperate may be effec- 
tive. A more difficult matter is in dealing with 
the harsh treasury regulations as to books im- 
ported free of duty, as the Treasury Depart- 
ment has once definitely stated that it does not 
see its way to liberalize a rule which to libra- 
rians seems an unnecessary application of red 
tape. It is to be hoped, however, that per- 
sonal explanation and negotiation with treas- 
ury officials may result in modification, if not 
withdrawal, of the drastic rule now in force. 
In respect to state legislation, the committee 
can do much vaijuable work in stimulating 
legislation in the interest of libraries in states 
yet inactive and in obtaining wider co-opera- 
tion and better methods in the work already 
well under way. 


AMONG its activities in the general library 
interest the A. L. A. committee on bookbuying 
undertook to include negotiations with pub- 
lishers which would lead to the reprinting 
for library purchase of books out of print, be- 
cause of a lapse of popular demand, but for 
which there seemed to be a library demand. 
In the rush of modern competition, with thou- 
sands of books issuing from publishers’ presses 
every year, and with the “big seller” craze 
still uppermost in publishers’ minds, it was 
natural that some books of real and perma- 
nent value should be allowed to drop from 
publishers’ catalogs, because the public appe- 
tite was turned in other directions. The com- 
mittee’s canvass revealed the fact that two 
books on the Scribner list were desired by 
nearly a hundred libraries, and this house 
willingly undertook to reprint a small edition 
of a hundred copies in courteous response to 
this library demand. There was no commer- 
cialism about this, for an edition of 100 copies 
does not pay a publisher for putting his ma- 
chinery in motion, and it was fairly to be ex- 
pected that the courtesy of the publisher would 
be appreciated. On the contrary, only six 
copies of one book and four copies of the 
other have been ordered, and the result, of 
course, puts a damper on such reprinting, if 
it does not put an end to it. It is not fair 
either to the committee on bookbuying or to 
the publishers that libraries which have en- 
rolled their names as desiring a book should 


not order the book when it is made ready for 
them. We hope that the libraries which prac- 
tically pledged themselves to the committee on 
bookbuying will appreciate the good offices of 
the committee by “making good.” 


In the case of the Children’s Librarian 
against Huckleberry Finn, it may be doubted 
whether prejudice against Mark Twain's 
famous story exists to quite such a degree 
as is indicated in Mr. Pearson's amusing “brief 
for the defence ;” in many children’s depart- 
ments, assuredly, it finds its place as a matter 
of course, and its popularity with boys 
goes unrebuked. On the other hand, it 
is true that there have been cases where 
children’s librarians have committed them- 
selves to the policy of establishing what the 
newspapers love to call a “ban” upon this par- 
ticular book; but the criticism and comment 
evoked by such decision have generally been 
more extended and caustic than seem rea- 
sonable. Frequently what has been criticised 
as “exclusion” is no more than the placing of 
the book upon shelves set aside for children 
over fourteen —and surely children younger 
than that would not care for it. As to its ef- 
fect upon youthful readers, it is to be feared 
that the human boy is still essentially a small 
savage, inclined — if he inclines at all to liter- 
ature — to narratives with “something doing.” 
How strongly his actions are influenced by 
the tales of adventure that he loves is a ques- 
tion it is not easy to decide; but in this 
connection it is interesting to note the account, 
in the current Atlantic, of the American dime 
novel, which presents as innocuous and in 
many ways useful a class of publications 
whose name is now a synonym for vicious in- 
fluences. 


PuBLIsHER’s Note.— At the desire of the 
Executive Board, which wishes to suggest to 
the Council further consideration of the rela- 
tions of the Liprary JouRNAL with the A. L. 
A., the Journat will for the present continue 
to act as the official organ of the Association 
and print in full official minutes and _ re- 
ports of committees, except those connected 
with the Proceedings of the conference. The 
Proceedings number of the Bulletin is being 
pushed forward under the direction of the 
secretary for as early issue as practicable. 
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CERTAIN PHASES OF LIBRARY EXTENSION * 


By Henry E. Lecrer, Secretary 


DreaAMING of Utopia, an English writer of 
romance evolved a plan for a people’s palace, 
centering under one roof the pleasures and 
the interests and the hopes of democracy. 
Far away, 1f not improbable, as seemed the 
fruition of his dream, he lived to see prophecy 
merge in realization. Were this lover of 
mankind still living, he would know that his 
concept, though he saw it carried into being, 
had not permanence in the form he gave it. 
Ideals cannot be bounded by the narrow con- 
fines of four walls. And yet he had the vision 
of the seer, for that which he pictured in local 
form with definite limitations has, in a direc- 
tion little dreamed of then, assumed form and 
substance in a great world movement. Not 
only in great hives of industry, where thou- 
sands congregate in daily toil, but in the small 
industrial hamlets and in the rural towns that 
dot the land lie the possibilities for many 
such palaces of the people, and in many — 
very many — of such communities to-day ex- 
ist the beginnings that will combine and ce- 
ment their many-sided interests. 

This great world movement which is gath- 
ering accelerated momentum with its own 
marvellous growth, we call library extension. 
That term is perhaps sufficiently descriptive, 
though it gives name rather to the means used 
than to the results sought to be achieved. 
For certainly its underlying principle is of 
the very essence of democracy. There is no 
other governmental enterprise — not except- 
ing the public schools — that so epitomizes the 
spirit of democracy. For democracy in its 
highest manifestation is not that equality that 
puts mediocrity and idleness on the same level 
with talent and genius and thrift, but that 
equality which gives a/l members of society 
an equal opportunity in life—that yields to 
no individual as a birthright chances denied 
to his fellow. And surely if there is any in- 
stitution that represents this fundamental prin- 
ciple and carries out a policy in consonance, 
it is the public library. Neither condition nor 


“Address delivered on behalf League of Library 
Commissions, Asheville Conference A, L. A., May 
27, 1907. 


isconsin Free Library Commission 


place ot birth, nor age, nor sex, nor socia! 
position, serves as bar of exclusion from this 
house of the open door, of the cordial wel- 
come, of the sympathetic aid freely rendered. 
In myriad ways not dreamed of at its incep- 
tion, library extension has sought channels 
of usefulness to reach all the people. The 
travelling library in rural regions, the branch 
stations in congested centers of population, 
the children’s room, the department of tech- 
nology. are a few of these —to mention the 
ones which occur most readily to mind. 

But these allied agencies do but touch the 
edge of opportunity. The immediate concern of 
those engaged in library extension must be 
with the forces reaching the adult popula- 
tion, and especially the young men and women 
engaged in industrial pursuits. For the mis- 
sion of the public library is two-fold — an aid 
to material progress of the individual and 
a cultural influence in the community through 
the individual. Perhaps it may be said more 
accurately that the one mission is essential to 
give scope for the second. For, first of all, 
man must needs minister to his physical 
wants. Before there can be intellectual ex- 
pansion and cultural development, there must 
be leisure, or at least conditions that free the 
mind from anxious care for the morrow. So 
the social structure after all must rest upon 
a bread-and-butter foundation. It follows as 
a logical conclusion that society as a whole 
cannot reach a high stage of development un- 
til all its individual members are surrounded 
with conditions that permit the highest self- 
development. Until a better agency shall be 
found, it is the public library which must 
serve this need. And therein lies the most 
potent reason for the extension of its work 
into every field, whether intimately or re- 
motely affiliated, which can bring about these 
purposes. Its work with children is largely 
important to the extent that habits are formed 
and facility acquired in methods that shall be 
utilized in years succeeding school life. But 
its great problem is that of adult education. 
What an enormous field still lies untilled we 
learn with startling emphasis from figures 
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«<cmpiled by the government. Despite the 
fact that provision is made by state and mu- 
nicipality to give to every individual abso- 
lutely without cost an education embracing 
sixteen years of life, there are retarding cir- 
cumstances that prevent all but a mere frac- 
tion of the population from enjoying these 
advantages in full measure. 

To quote a summary printed last year, 
the United States 16,511,024 were receiving 
elementary education during the year 1902- 
03; only 776,635 attained to a secondary edu- 
cation, and only 251,819 to the higher educa- 
tion of the colleges, technical schools, etc. 
Stated in simpler terms, this means that in 
the United States for one person who re- 
ceives a higher education, or for three who 
receive the education of the secondary schools, 
there are sixty-five who receive only an ele- 
mentary education, and that chiefly in the 
lowest grades of the elementary schools.” 

What gives further meaning to this statis- 
tical recital is the force of modern economic 
conditions. From an agricultural we are de- 
veloping into a manufacturing people, with 
enormous influx from the rural into the urban 
communities. The tremendous expansion of 
our municipalities has brought new and im- 
portant problems. Within the lifetime of men 
to-day a hundred cities have realized popula- 
tions in excess of that which New York City 
had when they were boys. Vast numbers of 
immigrants differing radically in intelligence 
and in education from earlier comers are 
pouring into the country annually. It has 
been pointed out that some of the largest 
Irish, German and Bohemian cities in the 
world are located in the United States, not in 
their own countries. In one ward in the city 
of Chicago forty languages are spoken by 
persons who prattled at their mother’s knee 
one or the other of them. 

“The power of the public schools to assim- 
ilate different races to our own institutions, 
through the education given to the younger 
generation, is doubtless one of the most re- 
markable exhibitions of vitality that the world 
has ever seen,” says Dr. John Dewey in an 
address on “The school as a social center.” 
“But, after all, it leaves the older generation 
still untouched, and the assimilation of the 
younger can hardly be complete or certain as 
long as the homes of the parents remain com- 
paratively unaffected. Social, economic and 
intellectual conditions are changing at a rate 
andreamed of in past history. Now, unless the 
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agencies of instruction are kept running more 
or less parallel with these changes, a consid- 
erable body of men is bound to find itself 
without the training which will enable it to 
adapt itself to what is going on. It will be 
left stranded and become a burden for the 
community to carry. The youth at eighteen 
may be educated so as to be ready for the 
conditions which will meet him at nineteen; 
but he can hardly be prepared for those 
which are to confront him when he is forty- 
five. If he is ready for the latter when they 
come, it is because his own education has 
been keeping pace in the intermediate years.” 

And again: “The daily occupations and or- 
dinary surroundings of life are much more 
in need of interpretation than ever they have 
been before. Life is getting so specialized, 
the divisions of labor are carried so far that 
nothing explains or interprets itself. The 
wcrker in a modern factory who is concerned 
with a fractional piece of a complex activity, 
presented to him only in a limited series of 
acts carried on with a distinct position of a 
machine, is typical of much in our entire social 
life. Unless the lives of a large part of our 
wage earners are to be left to their own barren 
meagerness, the community must see to it by 
some organized agency that they are instructed 
in the scientific foundation and social bear- 
ings of the things they see about them, and of 
the activities in which they are themselves 
engaging.” 


Now if those who come in such limited 
numbers from the colleges and universities 
can keep step with the onward march of their 
fellows only by constantly adding to their 
educational equipment, what shall be said of 
that enormous army made up of conscripts 
from the ranks in the elementary schools ? — 
the tender hands that drop the spelling book 
and seize the workman’s dinner pail ? 

Thus we establish the duty of the state to 
its citizenship in providing means for adult 
education. And herein lies a great oppor- 
tunity for library extension — not, indeed, in 
seeking to supplant agencies already existent; 
not in creating new ones that will parallel 
others, but in supplementing their work where 
such educational agencies do exist, in supply- 
ing channels for their activities through its 
own greater facilities for reaching the masses. 
Important as are the public museum, the pub- 
lic art gallery, the popular lecture or lyceum 
feature, the public debate associated with or 
incorporated in the library, of as far-reaching 
importance is another and newer allied agency 
developed in university extension. The re- 
sponse which has come in establishing corre- 
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spondence study as part of modern university 
extension is of tremendous significance. The 
enrollment in correspondence schools of a 
million grown-up men and women eager to 
continue their education and willing to ex- 
pend more than fifty million dollars a year in 
furtherance of that desire, is a factor that 
challenges attention. It is a new expression 
of an old impulse. Eighty years ago the 
working people and artisan classes of Great 
Britain took part in a similar movement. Its 
beginning was prompted by a wish for tech- 
nical instruction. Soon these mechanics’ in- 
stitutes grew into social institutions, with col- 
lections of books as a secondary interest. The 
institutes increased enormously in number, 
until throvgh their medium more than a mil- 
lion volumes a year were circulated. Charles 
Knight issued his penny encyclopedia, Robert 
and William Chambers led the way for in- 
expensive books, the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge came into existence. The in- 
dustrial England was for the time being the 
workshop of the world. And in the later univer- 
sity extension movement which, along new 
lines, is to make of universities having a state 
foundation really the instrument of the state 
for the good of all the people in place of the 
few, the libraries have a great opportunity to 
become an important factor. Millions of the 
adult population will thus be given an oppor- 
tunity to bring out in its best form whatever 
of talent and of intellectual gift they may 
possess. From a private letter written by 
Professor McConachie, of the University of 
Wisconsin, who has charge of the correspond- 
ence study in the department of science, are 
taken the following extracts: “Old ways of 
teaching are breaking down. Library study 
and written exercises are re-enforcing class 
room recitations and lectures. Each pupil 
of a term course studies one or two pre- 
scribed texts, reads and reports in detail a 
of eight or nine hundred pages in 


minimum 
a choice shelf collection of library books, 
takes and submits notes, writes brief themes 


and prepares for weekly quizzes wherein the 
members of his class section helpfully inter- 
change ideas and information. The post- 
office is the medium for extension from the 
university to a vaster body of students every- 
where throughout the state. The same mate- 
rials, books, periodicals, newspapers and offi- 
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cial documents that the student of politics 
uses under the personal oversight of the uni- 
versity instructor are scattered in vast abund- 
ance everywhere. The state is one great li- 
The largest single collection is paltry 
ever-increasing 


brary. 
beside this magnificent and 
supply of political literature that permeates 
every hamlet. Civic intelligence has thriven 
upon the mere haphazard and desultory read- 
ing of the people. Correspondence studies 
will put their scattered material into shape 
for them and systematize their use thereof.” 
The library and the university may serve the 
citizen by giving unity and direction to his 
reading, helping him to hitherto hidden worth 
and meaning in the humblest literary material 
at his hand, by quickening his interest alike in 
the offices, institutions and activities that lie 
nearest to his daily life and in his world-wide 
relationship with his fellowmen. For the cit- 
izen on the farm, at the desk or in the factory, 
they point the way out of vague realizations 
into distinct and definite command of his po- 
litical self, offer refreshing change from the 
narrowing viewpoint of individual interest to 
the broadening viewpoint of his town or state 
or country, and lead on to far international 
vistas of world-wide life and destiny. 

Society has an interest in this beyond the 
rights of the individual. The greatest waste 
to society is not that which comes from 1m- 
providence, but from undeveloped or unused 
opportunity. So it becomes the duty of every 
community to make its contribution to the 
world, whether it be in the realm of inven- 
tion, scientific discovery or literature. And 
how is this to be done if genius and talent 
are allowed to die unborn for lack of oppor- 
tunity to grow? Wonderful as has been the 
progress of the world’s knowledge during the 
last century of scientific research, who will 
venture to say that it constitutes more than a 
fraction of what might have been if all the 
genius that remained dormant and unproduc- 
tive could have been utilized. From what 
we know of isolated imstances where mere 
chance has saved to the world great forces 
that make for the progress ot humanity, we 
can infer what might have been realized, un- 
der happier conditions. Every librarian of 
experience, every administrator of travelling 
libraries will recall such instances. One boy 
comes upon the right book, and the current 
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of his life is changed ; another reads a volume, 
and in his brain germinates the seed that 
blossoms into a great invention; in a chance 
hour of reading a third finds in a page, a 
phrase, a word, the inspiration whose expres- 
sion sets aflame the world. A master pen 
has vividly described the process :* 

“Most of us who turn to any subject with 
love remember some morning or evening hour 
when we got on a high stool to reach down 
an untried volume. ... When hot from play 
he would toss himself in a corner, and in five 
minutes be deep in any sort of book that he 
could lay his hands on; if it were Rasselas or 
Gulliver, so much the better, but Bailey's 
Dictionary would do, or the Bible with the 
Apocrypha in it. Something he must read 
when he was not riding the pony, or running 
and hunting, or listening to the talk of men. 
... But, one vacation, a wet day sent him 
to the small home library to hunt once more 
for a book which might have some freshness 
for him. In vain! unless, indeed, he first took 
down a dusty row of volumes with gray- 
paper backs and dingy labels —the volumes 
of an old encyclopedia which he had never 
disturbed. It would at least be a novelty to 
disturb them. They were on the highest shelf, 
and he stood on a chair to get them down; 
but he opened the volume which he took first 
from the shelf; somehow one is apt to read 
in a makeshift attitude just where it might 
seem inconvenient to do so. The page he 
opened on was under the head of Anatomy, 
and the first passage that drew his eyes was 
on the valves of the heart. He was not much 
acquainted with valves of any sort, but he 
knew that valve were folding doors, and 
through this crevice came a sudden light 
startling him with his first vivid notion of 
finely-adjusted mechanism in the human 
frame. A liberal education had, of course, 
left him free to read the indecent passages 
in the school classics, but beyond a general 
sense of secrecy and obscenity in connection 
with his internal structure, had left his imag- 
ination quite unbiased, so that for anything 
he knew his brains lay in small bags at his 
temples, and he had no more thought of repre- 
senting to himself how his blood circulated 
than how paper served instead of gold. But 
the moment of vocation had come, and before 
he got down from his chair the world was 
made new to him by a presentiment of end- 
less processes filling the vast spaces planked 
out of his sight by that wordy ignorance 
which he had supposed to be knowledge. 
From that hour he felt the growth of an in- 
tellectual passion.” 


And in this wise the world gained a great 
physician. 
All this may be said without disparagement 


*George Eliot, “Middlemarch.” 
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to that phase of library usefulness which may 
be termed the recreative. There has been un- 
due and unreasoning criticism of the library 
tendency to minister to the novel-reading 
habit. Many good people are inclined to de- 
cry the public library because all its patrons 
do not confine their loans to books dealing 
with science, or with useful arts. In their 
judgment it is not the legitimate function of 
the public library to meet the public demand 
for fiction. These same good people would 
hardly urge that the freedom of the public 
parks should be limited to those who wish to 
make botanical studies. The pure joy in 
growing things and fresh air and the song of 
uncaged birds needs no knowledge of scien- 
tific terms in botany and ornithology. These 
privileges are promotive of the physical well- 
being of the people; correspondingly, healthy 
mental stimulus is to be found in “a sparkling 
and sprightly story which may be read in an 
hour and which will leave the reader with a 
good ccnscience and a sense of cheerfulness.” 
Our own good friend, Mr. John Cotton Dana, 
has admirably epitomized the underlying phil- 
osophy : 

“A good story has created many an oasis 
in many an otherwise arid life. Many-sided- 
ness of interest makes for good morals, and 
millions of our fellows step through the pages 
of a story book into a broader world than 
their nature and their circumstances ever 
permit them to visit. If anything is to stay 
the narrowing and hardening process which 
specialization of learning, specialization of in- 
quiry and of industry and swift accumulation 
of wealth are setting up among us, it is a re- 
turn to romance, poetry, imagination, fancy, 
and the general culture we are now taught to 
despise. Of all these the novel is a part; 
rather, in the novel are all of these. But a 
race may surely find springing up in itself a 
fresh love of romance, in the high sense of 
that word, which can keep it active, hopeful, 
ardent, progressive. Perhaps the novei is 
te be, in the next few decades, part of the 
outward manifestation of a new birth of this 
love of breadth and happiness.” 

There is, then, no limitation to the scope 
of library extension save that enforced by 
meagerness of resource and physical ability 
to do. In the proper affiliation and correla- 
tion of all these forces which have been enu- 
merated and of other suggested by them, will 
develop that process whereby the social bet- 
terment that to-day seems but a dream will 
be brought into reality. The form this com- 
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bination will assume need give us no concern 
— whether its local physical expression shall 
be as in Boston a group of buildings main- 
tained as separate institutions; or as in Pitts- 
burgh, a complete, related scheme of activities 
covered by one roof; as planned in Cleveland, 
a civic center with the public library giving it 
character and substance; or as in New York, 
where many institutions, remotely located but 
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intimately associated, work toward a common 
end. Many roads may lead to a common cen- 
ter. Which one the wayfarer chooses is a 
matter of mere personal preference and of no 
importance, so that he wends his way steadily 
onwards towards the object of his attainment. 
In the evolution of these uplifting processes, 
the bock shall stand as symbol as the printed 
page shall serve as instrument. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE MUSEUM * 


By Henry L. Warp, Director Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Museum 


Museums and libraries have a common aim 
in the diffusion of knowledge among men; 
they are both collectors, one of specimens, the 
other of books; they are both enjoying a 
period of unprecedented prosperity not only 
in this country but abroad, increasing rap- 
idly in numbers, in importance, and I trust 
in efficiency. 

Whether or not it be because of these few 
and superficial similarities, it seems to be a 
fact that in some communities they are in- 
timately associated in the minds of people; 
and quite frequently have I heard expressions 
indicating an impression that it was a natural 
and proper thing for libraries to create and 
maintain museums as departments of them- 
seives. I have known of librarians entertain- 
ing this heterodoxy, and the letters that I re- 
ceived relative to this address clearly indicated 
that such a relationship was in the mind of 
the writers; therefore let us briefly examine 
this phase of the subject. 

Let us first consider whether any successful, 
any important museum in the United States 
is so administered. I believe that there is no 
such example. In a professional way I have 
been for about 25 years familiar with mu- 
seums and have come to possess a personal 
knowledge of most of them. However, to 
make sure that I was not overlooking any I 
have gone over the list of 259 natural history 
museums compiled recently by the then direc- 
tor of the New York State Museum. Of this 
list only two are associated in any manner 


*Part of address before Wisconsin Library Associa 
tion, La Crosse, Wis., Feb. 21, 1907. 


with libraries, and I have looked up the latest 
available returns in order to find out how they 
are doing. With one of these I have for sev- 
eral years been acquainted. It is one of a 
group consisting of library, art museum and 
natural history museum each in its own build- 
ing and each under its own director, run by 
the “Library Association of ————.” The 
museum is administered by a competent direc- 
tor and is excellent as far as it goes, but I 
notice that its growth is very slow and its in- 
fluence is much restricted because of lack of 
money. The last report shows that the library 
expended $35,027 and the museum had but 
$1377. 

The other one I have never heard of under 
its present name, but have a hazy recollection 
of it somewhat over a score of years ago. 
The collections are said to be valued at about 
$30,000. The latest annual report makes no 
mention of it other than of its acquisition as 
a matter of past history (whence, I am afraid, 
it will never emerge). However, the report 
contains plans of the quarters at present oc- 
cupied by the library and also of the building 
being erected. In the present quarters one 
large room in the back of the building, evi- 
dently shut off from the public, is marked 
“museum storage 2 stories.” There is no in- 
dication on the plans of the new building that 
it will even be given storage room 

I know of two other collections, they can- 
not properly be called museums, run by libra- 
ries. I was, some seven or eight years ago, 
called into consultation regarding the starting 
of one of these, else I would not have known 
of its existence, and a librarian only the other 
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cay called my attention to the other. I cannot 

find that the first of these has spent a single 
dollar in the last recorded year, while for the 
other, out of a total expenditure of $25,000, 
the museum benefited by the liberal allow- 
ance of $9.76! For obvious reasons | have 
omitted any considerations of similar alli- 
ances in this state. 

Also, it is rare that among museums of im- 
portance there is even the association of oc- 
cupying the same building. The only two 
instances that I can recall in which this edi- 
ficial relationship affects museums of the 
larger class are those of Milwaukee and the 
Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh. 

In the smoky city there is a combination 
of a group of educational features consisting 
of music hall, library, art gallery and natural 
history museum forming the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, the common fund of which is appor- 
tioned to the several committees who sep- 
arately administer the different members of 
this association of interests, and besides which 
the museum has various special funds. 

In Milwaukee the museum and the library 
are founded under different laws, have sep- 
arate appropriations, are administered under 
distinct boards of trustees, and unite only 
in a joint administration of the plant for 
lighting, heating, and ventilating the build- 
ing; and even this slight relationship has been 
found so unsatisfactory that it has been de- 
cided to alternately, rather than jointly, ad- 
minister this convenience. 

There seems to be a rather general opinion 
that in Great Britain there is a closer associa- 
tion of librarics and museums, due probably 
to the “Free Public Libraries and Museums 
Act” of 1885 and its several amendments; but 
a reading of that act will show that the au- 

tonomy of neither of these is involved by the 
act; and detailed examination into the con- 
ditions pertaining at the cities where both have 
been established will seemingly show that in 
few instances, and then usually only in small 
places, have they been united. The only 
ones of these where the museum appears to 
be progressive we find that the curator of the 
museum is librarian and not the reverse. 

It may perhaps be suggestive to reflect that 
the second greatest library in the world as 
well as the greatest natural history museum 
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forms, not the British Library, but the British 

Museum. 

Aside from administrative reasons why the 
two should not be united are those of the 
building. An edifice particularly adapted for 
one is not properly adapted for the other. .. . 

All museums of any importance maintain 
their own libraries, and even in such as the 
Carnegie and the Milwaukee museums, 
which occupy the same buildings with large 
public libraries, they still have to maintain 
their own technical collections of books. Ours 
in Milwaukee is very smail, as yet consisting 
of but some 13,000 volumes, but it, like most 
other museum libraries, is much more elab- 
orately cataloged than are, I believe, any of 
the popular libraries. Twenty, thirty or even 
more cards for a single volume are not un- 
commonly written, and so not only is the card 
catalog proportionally more helpful to the 
searcher after definite information than is 
one representing less careful analysis, but 
the librarian and the curators are apt to be 
more intimately familiar with the books than 
are the people in a public library. The books 
are specifically for the use of the working 
staff of the museum, but are gladly placed at 
the disposal of any one else, but only for use 
in the building. . . . 

I have given you what I believe are the 
facts of the common administration of the 
two institutions, and these naturally lead us 
to the question, why cannot a museum be sat- 
isfactorily administered by a library? 

This is an age of concentration, and in this 
country rather particularly do we notice a 
growing tendency to pool allied interests, so 
if it were practical to pool museums and li- 
braries it would probably be attempted. 

Let us see in what respects their activities 
and administrations differ; and in this com- 
parison it will be best to limit the examina- 
tion to general public libraries and to public 
museums of natural history, perhaps with 
something of an historical interest, arranged 
for popular education. 

The librarian selects, purchases and cat- 
alogs his books and then presents his card 
catalog, finding list or open shelves to the 
public, that they may select such books as they 
wish. Sometimes he advises as to compara- 
tive values, but he does not attempt, except in 
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the children’s room of some libraries, to teach 
the subject—the books do that for them- 
selves. In most cases the librarian is pas- 
sive, the public makes its selection of the 
books provided. In this, which I take to be 
the greater part of the work of most public 
libraries, the institution is certainly a factor 
in the education of the public, but it is no 
more an educational institution than would be 
a bookstore with its shelves thrown open to 
the public. 

A museum for the public must be an ag- 
gressively educational institution or fail of 
justifying its right to exist. Its specimens 
must be selected, arranged and labelled with 
a definite purpose in view. Exhibits are fre- 
quently designed not to show the particular 
objects that compose them, but to iliustrate 
some law of nature. Sesides the silent 
preachment of carefully planned exhibit and 
well considered label most museums carry 
on regular lecture courses for the school chil- 
dren and for adults, and not infrequently go 
cutside of their halls and carry the gospel 
among the Philistines. Their specimens are 
meaningless unless explained, and so their 
propaganda of education is that which calls 
for the closest study and most strenuous 
effort. 

A library’s influence depends largely on the 
books themselves. A museums influence does 
not depend as much on its specimens as it 
does on how they are arranged and explained. 

Prof. G. Brown Goode, for many years in 
charge of the U. S. National Museum, has 
said: “An efficient educational museum may 
be described as a collection of instructive 
labels, each illustrated by a well-selected spec- 
imen,” and Sir Wiiliam Henry Flower, a for- 
mer director of the British Museum, Depart- 
ment of Natural History, expressed the idea 
in these words: “It is not the objects placed 
in a museum that constitute its value so much 
as the method in which they are displayed 
and the use made of them for the purpose of 
instruction.” 

Natural history museums must be admin- 
istered and cared for by naturalists. Few 
librarians are such. Its workers should be 
investigators, that they may give to it some- 
thing of the vitality of original thought, and 
further, it requires men of special training in 
museum methods. 
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Many of the workers in museums have re- 
signed from professorships in colleges and 
universities and even from the presidency of 
these to take up broader work in museums 
You cannot make a valuable museum man in 
a day. The work requires many years of 
preparation. We do not consider that one or 
two years of special study fits any one to take 
other than a very subordinate place in a mu- 
seum. Most of our curators and directors 
have had a long preparation, and I fancy it is 
seldom that one is appointed to a curatorship 
who has not been an active student for at 
least ten or fifteen years. 

The methods of the two institutions differ 
greatly; have hardly a similar feature. 

It has been said that when two ride a horse 
one must ride behind. Museums under li- 
braries are, I think without exception, starv- 
lings. 

The statistics of this misalliance which I 
have reported should give you pause. They 
are not creditable to the libraries involved; 
they are the epitaphs of the unfortunate mu- 
seums that have been the victims. 

Among museum people it is accepted as al- 
most axiomatic that no museum does well for 
the public that is controlled even by a scien- 
tific society. The making of popular edu- 
cational museums is to a large extent a new 
science. The last decade has seen almost a 
revolution in their work and each year brings 
about marked changes. 

In our search for the relations existing be- 
tween museums and libraries we have come 
to a point that reminds me of that celebrated 
monograph on the snakes of Ireland that is 
reputed to have read: “There are no snakes 
in Ireland.” 

On every side I find dissimilarities, almost 
antitheses, that lead me to seriously question 
the possibility of any useful alliance between 
them. The few examples that I have cited of 
attempts made by libraries to create and main- 
tain museums are failures, and these libraries 
emphasize their ignorance of the missions and 
possibilities of museums by an_ ill-placed 
pride in their abortive efforts. 

I have thought long and carefully on what 
I am now going to say to you. If you are in 
a community that has not now a museum, but 
which is, or is likely soon to become, large 
and live enough to support one, then as you 
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would work for the advancement of your 
community keep your hands clean from the 
attempt to start one as a department of your 
library; for you will surely retard and per- 
haps kill the chances of your community hav- 
ing a useful one. 

If you can offer a room or two and get 
some outside influence, a museum society or 
some group of people, whose chief interest is 
to build up a museum, to take hold of the pro- 
ject, then it will have some chance of develop- 
ing until it is worth while for the municipality 
to finance it. If, however, you are in a com- 
munity where these is no possibility of doing 
this, then perhaps it might be better for you 
to undertake the work than that there should 
be no museum at all, provided you go about 
it intelligently and in the right spirit. 

There is one class of so-called museums in 
the making of which you might be very use- 
ful. I refer to the mere storage and preser- 
vation of objects worthy of being preserved 

In the normal course of events you are des- 
tined to antedate the educational museum, 
and you can be of assistance to it by preserv- 
ing many specimens of value until your com- 
munity evolves to the museum period. Your 
most useful and most natural field of activity 
along this line would be the preservation of 
historical and archzxological specimens. These 
are fast being lost and destroyed, and the 
museum to be developed in your community 
will call you blessed for all that you may do 
toward collecting such specimens. To do it 
you must ever keep in mind another dictum of 
Professor Goode, which is: “A museum 
specimen without a history is practically with- 
out value and had much better be destroyed 
than preserved.” At first blush this sounds 
rather strong. Professor Goode, however, 
was a conservative, cultured man of very con- 
siderable scientific attainment and was not 
given to making ill-considered statements. 
The more that I have thought of this state- 
ment of his the more I am inclined to believe 
that it is literally correct. If so, then it fol- 
lows that you had best not coilect at all unless 
you secure and preserve with each specimen 
the data that should accompany it. 

If you are dealing with an historical speci- 
men you should have it thoroughly authenti- 
cated in its passage through various owner- 
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ships until it reaches you; you should record 
any facts of its past history that you may au- 
thoritatively cbtain and that are not already 
a matter of record, and you should keep this 
record where it will not become lost or mis- 
laid, and see to it that it is so connected that 
there can never be any possible question as to 
the data referring to this particular specimen 
If slips of paper are put with or under cr even 
pasted onto the specimen it is merely a matter 
of time and handling before they become lost 
or illegible. Your record should bear a num- 
ber, not duplicated in your collection, and 
your specimen should bear the same number 
indelibly marked upon it. 

If you are dealing with archzoiogical spec- 
imens you must collect and preserve the data 
regarding the provenience of each specimen. 
The locality, its position there, whether on the 
surface, in a grave or mound, by whom and 
when found, and from whom, when and by 
what means obtained by you, should aiso be 
recorded. 

Separately or in connection with such a 
collection you might create a school museum 
for circulation in your city schools. A con- 
ference with the teachers would draw out what 
they thought they needed, and your most sat- 
isfactory way of obtaining this material 
would be to purchase it from the regular 
dealers. The teachers are presumably more 
conversant with the proper use of such ma- 
terial before their classes than you are, and 
so you would hardly find it advisable to at- 
tempt what most loaning museums do in the 
way of teaching the teachers. In Milwaukee 
we think this a very essential part of the 
work. If you are not satisfied with this, but 
must have a permanent exhibition, then | 
would emphasize the necessity of making your 
selection of specimens, arranging them and 
writing your labels with some definite, clear- 
cut aim in view, else you are almost certain 
to be that abomination rightfully character- 
ized as a junk shop. Lay to heart the dictum 
that one of the important functions of a cura- 
tor is to keep things out of a museum. If 
you feel that it is essential to accept and ex- 
hibit the heterogeneous mass of rubbish that 
your citizens will pour in on you, then you 
are doomed. If a museum is so large that its 
scheme embraces most everything, then most 
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anything can be safeiy accepted; but if you 
are to be restricted in size, then you must be 
restricted in scope in order to do something 
well. A blunderbuss is not nearly as effective 
as a rifle, although it may make a lot more 
noise. A small museum may be local in scope 
or it may disregard geographical limits and 
aim at broad principles. For example, you 
may have a collection of local birds or you 
may have a collection that will illustrate the 
peculiar adaptations of birds in genera! to 
their surroundings and their modes of life. 
Either would be effective and useful; but a 
collection of a hundred or more birds, a few 
local, the rest scattering from all parts of the 
world, not selected with any definite aim, but 
merely so many unrelated individual birds, has 
little to commend it. If you have a purposeful 
series then every irrelevant specimen that you 
allow to enter obscures its aim and weakens 
its effect. 

In selecting your specimens you must con- 
tinually ask yourself What is the use of this 
specimen? Why should I exhibit it here? 
And if you cannot justify its right to a posi- 
tion in the collection then you should rigor- 
ously exclude it. 

Feople will come to you and say that they 
have a few curios that they wish to donate 
to the museum. They may use’ the word 
curios from ignorance of the import of the 
specimens, but if you decide that in your col- 
lection the specimens would really be curios, 
that they would not serve to illustrate some 
labels that you wish to write, then you should 
refuse them, courteously but firmly. An 
English curator has proposed posting a sign 
ac the entrance to his museum that shall read, 
“No rubbish to be shot here.” 

Beware of acquiring the collector’s spirit. 
If you are going to exhibit the Indian relics 
of your township or of the state, don’t make 
it your aim to have only exceptionally fine 
specimens, notable for size, quality of work- 
manship, rare form or unusual material. 
While these are valuable in their way, they 
are less instructive than the common ones 
that give a fair idea of the average workman- 
ship of the Indians. Unfinished specimens 
showing steps in their manufacture, though 
scorned by many collectors, are especially in- 
structive. 

Don’t let people use your museum for per- 


sonal vanity by placing in it, as monuments 
to themselves, ill-assorted combinations of 
heterogeneous specimens which are to be kept 
together in separate cases labelled the John 
Doe and the Richard Roe collections. You 
ought to be too much alive to tolerate any 
of the ear marks of a cemetery. 

Cultivate in your own mind an abhorrence 
for “curios,” and then recollect that anything 
from a seismograph to a hummingbird’s egg 
is a curio to him who has no knowledge con- 
cerning it, and that it is your business to fur- 
nish the more important elements of this in 
a carefully worded, terse, well-printed label 
Make it your ambition to have your labels 
read. Remember that they are the most im- 
portant factor in your museum —that the 
specimens are there to illustrate the labels 

There will be a lot of pleasure-loving, idle- 
minded people who have been brought up on 
your fiction who will drift into the museum 
just to gawp about at what they, from their 
intellectual pinnacle, will be pleased to con- 
sider the curios that have been brought to- 
gether to amuse the children. Make your 
labels so attractive and so sentient that after 
such a visitor has read one he will be induced 
to read others until he discovers that here he 
is among the real things of this world 

Mount your specimens as attractively to the 
eye as possible. A valuable collection may 
lose fifty per cent. of its usefulness if unsuit 
ably displayed. 

Have your cases suitable for the special 
objects to be shown, to the light that will fall 
on them where they are to stand, and to their 
surroundings. The interior and exterior color 
is important Have as little wood as possible 
to obstruct the view of their contents. Have 
them dust proof and safely locked. The place 
ment of the cases is important not only with 
Wall 
cases between windows are usually abominably 
lighted and exceedingly wasteful of space 

If. notwithstanding these considerations, 
you feel that you have a special cali to estab- 
lish some sort of a museum in connection with 
your library and wish to profit by the experi- 
ments and experience of others, the Public 
Museum of the City of Milwaukee will be 


relation to light, but also to space 


pleased to render you all the assistance that 
it can in order that your efforts may be as 


effective as possible 
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OnE by one the children’s departments of 
the public libraries are putting up the little 
dimity curtains of Extreme Respectability, 
while from behind them apears the Children’s 
Librarian shaking a disapproving head at two 
old friends who stand outside. “No, no,” she 
says, “Tom Sawyer, and you, you horrid 
Huckleberry Finn, you mustn't come here. 
All the boys and girls in here are good and 
pious; they have clean faces, they go to Sun- 
day-school, and they love it, too. They say 
‘Yes, pepa,’ and ‘Yes, mamma,’ and they call 
their teacher ‘Dearest teacher.’ They never 
do anything bad or disrespectful. But you — 
you naughty, bad boys, your faces aren't 
washed, and your clothes are all covered with 
dirt. I do not believe either of you brushed 
his hair this morning, and Tom Sawyer, I 
saw you yawn in church last Sunday. As for 
you, Huckleberry, you haven't any shoes or 
stockings at all, and every one knows what 
your father is. Do you suppose I would let 
you in here with Rollo and Jonas, and all 
these other precious little dears? Now, both 
of you run right away as fast as you can, or I 
will call the policeman and have him attend 
to you!” 

Together with a great many other men and 
toys I have witnessed this moral scene a 
number of times with a rising sense of sorrow 
and indignation. Not that I would breathe a 
word against the Children’s Librarian, She has 
my deepest respect and admiration. She has 
been to a school where they study to be chil- 
dren’s librarians—I never have. She has 
spent four or five years in children’s rooms— 
I have only observed them (although with 
interest) from another part of the library. 
But one advantage she has not had. She has 
never been a boy. And I claim that possession 
of that qualification renders me able to judge 
fairly in the case of the Children’s Librarian 
versus Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 

At first I have thought that the case need 
not be argued nor judged. I have felt like 
saying, “Tom and Huck, you wouldn't like it 
if you went inthere. Their boys and girls are 
a set of little goody-goodies. There isn’t one 
of them that would have rescued Becky from 
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the cave as you did, Tom, nor one that would 
have risked his body and soul for Jim, as 
Huckleberry did. There is only one real boy in 
there — Tom Bailey of Riwermouth, and they 
will find out about him soon, and how he 
scared his townsfolk with a battery of guns, 
and then they'll put him out, for fear other 
boys will catch that habit. I know you, Tom 
and Huck, and so do lots of others, and I'd 
rather spend an hour on your raft than listen 
to that Jonas any day. There are some fel- 
lows we can get to come along with us. Tom 
Bailey, of course, and his Centipede Club, and 
a boy named Davy who has a Goblin with 
him— we'll get them. Then there’s a boy 
from India called Kim, and two more from 
the same country— British drummer boys 
named Jakin and Lew—that lady wouldn't 
like them, either, because they swear and fight, 
but they amount to something, anyhow. If 
we want to talk with any girls, there’s that 
Alice — she’s English and kind of prim, but 
she’s got some awfully funny friends. She'll 
do on rainy days, when the raft is up at the 
bank. Now, come on, and leave the lady and 
her little darlings by themselves. All the boys 
and plenty of men will come with us, and the 
mother’s pets can go inside and play with 
Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

At first, as I have said, this has seemed the 
only thing for a friend of Huckleberry and 
Tom to say. But the more one considers, the 
more one becomes convinced that Tom and 
Huck are urgently needed inside. There has 
been a great increase in boys’ books during the 
last twenty years, but the condition of the 
class as a whole remains about the same. It 
is generally agreed that the English Tom — 
Tom Brown—is nearly incomprehensible to 
American boys. Harvey Cheyne of “Captains 
courageous” is an extreme and detestable type 
to begin with, and his reformation is a trifle 
obvious and “preachy.” None need inveigh 
against “Stalky and Co.”— it never became 
popular with boys. As for the “Jungle books,” 
if they are, as some believe, the best of Mr. 
Kipling’s work, they are certainly the most 
conscious, and appeal, I believe, more to 
grown-ups than to boys. Of Henty’s interna- 
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ticnal gallery of wax-works, it must be ad- 
mitted that they are in demand, but the faint 
praise accorded them in the “A. L. A. cata- 
log” seems a just estimate of their worth. 
Mr. Barbour’s athletic stories are well liked, 
but they appear machine-made. Fairy tales 
are out of the province of my discussion, as 
are juvenile historical, biographical, or “scien- 
tific’ works. In the class of fiction for boys 
there seems to be little left, except Alger, 
Castlemon, Optic and Company, and many of 
their works are barred out by the same au- 
thorities who exclude Tom and Huckleberry 

Now, just as certain novels for adults stand 
head and shoulders above the rest because 
their authors dared to depict men and women 
as they are, these two books of Mark Twain, 
almost alone among boys’ books, deserve the 
appellation “great; because they present real 
loys. Not Henty’s wooden heroes, nor 
golden-curled, lace-collared Fauntleroys; but 
real boys, with all of boys’ absurd supersti- 
tiens, hunger for romance and adventure, and 
disregard for smug respectability. Their ad- 
ventures are such as to compel attention and 
interest. Professor Brander Matthews well 
says that since Crusoe discovered the foot- 
print there has been scarcely an incident in 
literature to match the moment when Tom 
Sawyer, lost in the cave, sees the hand of his 
enemy, Injun Joe. William Morris used to 
read “Huckleberry Finn” and declare it Amer- 
ica’s chief contribution to art. Professor Bar- 
rett Wendell, in his “Literary history of 
America,” makes a similar claim, while Stev- 
enson’s praise of the book is known to any one 
who has read his letters.* But what do these 
scholars and literary men amount to beside 
the thousands of men and boys who have met 
with no better fellows in all the land of story- 
books than Tom and Huck, and who now see 
their old friends turned out of some library 
every year, and sent to herd with such cheap 
and vapid creatures as Bowery Billy, the Boy 
Detective! 


*As I revise this, there appears in the North 
American Review an article on Mark Twain by Pro 
fessor Phelps, of Yale. Professor Phelps thinks that 
“Huckleberry Finn’ can be fully appreciated only 
by adults — children devour it, but do not digest it, 
he says. This is true only of the great books — 
“Alice in Wonderland,” “Gulliver’s travels,” and 
“Pilgrim's progress,” for example. Of course the 
last two were not written for children at al! 


“But,” states the Children’s Librarian, “I 
know the books are interesting and all that, 
but it only makes them the more pernicious 
They glorify mischief. When Huckleberry 
Finn appears on the scene, what does he have 
with him? <A dead cat! Is that the sort of 
thing we want to teach our boys to do? Why, 
somewhere or other, a library had these books, 
and the boys formed a Tom Sawyer Club, and 
they broke some windows, and did something 
eise, I don’t know what. The books are ir- 
reverent toward sacred things and Sunday- 
schools, and oh, they are utterly bad, and I 
won't have them in the children’s room!” 

Against this it can only be urged that liter- 
ature is nothing but a record of people doing 
the things they should not do; that con- 
demnation of it for this reason alone is usually 
regarded among enlightened persons as big- 
otry; and that boys will have to be reared in 
cloisters if they are never to commit mischief 
“Of course they wil! be mischievous,” she re 
plies, “but we mustn't furnish them with the 
impulse.” Are you sure that these books do 
furnish the impulse, madam? Do not the 
stories about the boys made bad by them 
sound a bit thin? Now and then the news- 
papers tell of some young man who winds up 
a career of dissipation by murdering his whole 
family. As he stands upon the gallows he 
attributes his downfall to the day when some 
one tempted him to smoke a cigarette or drink 
a glass of beer. His own evil soul he ab- 
solves from blame, and puts it all upon that 
universal scapegoat, the cigarette. The sin 
he did, he would have done without the aid 
of cigarettes, and the mischief that boys com- 
mit, would be committed if “Tom Sawyer” 
and “Huckleberry Finn” had never been writ 
ten. 

I am appealing, with little hope, to a court 
whose decision is already rendered. The word 
has gone forth that these two books are to be 
condemned. Yet almost any hundred which 
the children’s departments contain could be 
better spared. For a large class of boys there 
are fathers and uncles and big brothers who 
will see to it that they do not miss that trip 
down the Mississippi, that they too watch 
with beating hearts while Injun Joe and his 
pal unearth the buried treasure in the haunted 
house, that they know that glorious pair, the 
King and the Duke, and that they see the 
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Shepherdsons and the Grangerfords and their 

feud. These grown men would as soon dry 
up the swimming pools in summer, or scatter 
ashes on the coasting hills in winter, as to 
deny their boys what they themselves so loved 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

But there is another class of boys whose 
relatives cannot provide any books. The pub- 
lic library is supposed to minister to these as 
well as to the others. Whether these know 
Tom and Huckleberry often rests with a lady 
who is horrified by a dead cat, and shocked at 
Tom’s lack of Scriptural knowledge. If these 
ladies could be prevailed to leave the case to 
their fathers cr uncles or brothers there might 
be a chance for the poorer boys as well. 

The words of my friend Frank Marshall 
bear on this subject. He was a director of his 
town library when they elected Miss Timmins 
to succeed old Mr. Wheaton, who had pre- 
sided over the library for thirty years. Mar- 
shall’s term of office, as director, ¢xpired 
soon after, but he told me that Miss Tim- 
mins promised well. “She is clearing things 
up,” he wrote me, “and I am glad you ad- 
vised us to send for her. It seems that she 
wants to open a room for kids, and they have 
told her to go ahead. The Junior and Bob are 
tickled, for old Wheaton used to drive them 
out sometimes, and he never was very pleasant 
to me when I went down to get books for 
them.” 

I went over to see Marshall last week, and I 
gathered that Miss Timmins had carried her 
clearing-up process too far to suit him. “We 
thought we were getting a dove,” he said, “but 
we were fooled. It turns out that they give them 
some kind of sailing directions at that school, 
and one of the first articles is, into the fire 
with Mark Twain. Why, there was a dear old 

copy of ‘Huckleberry Finn’ —I believe it was 
the same one I nsed to read — and that young 
woman fell on it like a monk of the Inquisi- 
tion, and burned it up. Bob had never read 
it, and when he went after it she told him 
that it was not a nice book at all. He told 
her I had advised him to read it, but that 
didn’t make any difference. She gave him a 
thing called ‘Little brothers in feathers and 
fuzz,’ or some such name, and told him to 
read that. He hasn't opened it. I’d lick him 
if he did. Simpkin over here—you know 
what sort he is—chairman of the library 
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board now; he succeeded me. He says the 
town has been reading too much fiction, and 
that Miss Timmins has already reduced the 
percentage of it by several points. I asked 
him whether he thought the ‘Little brothers’ 
were a good substitute. He said they had or- 
dered a good many books on nature. I tried 
to get out of him what was the net gain to the 
town if boys took home books they never 
read, but he is apparently satisfied if the fig- 
ures make us out as suddenly increased in in- 
tellect by twenty per cent. I think it helps 
Miss Timmins along with the other librarians, 
too. You ought to know about that — does 
it?” 
Marshall's sister came into the room before 
I could answer. She is president of the 
Twenty Minute Culture Club, of which it ap- 
pears Miss Timmins is secretary. Miss Mar- 
shall said, “Frank, I found the boys reading 
‘Tom Sawyer’ and ‘Huckleberry Finn’ — thev 
said you got the books for them.” “Quite so; 
I brought them out from town this afternoon.” 
“Why, Frank, don’t you know Miss Timmins 
has banished them from the library? They 
are just as vulgar as they can be. Miss Tim- 
mins says that no children’s library will have 
them now. She says that the famous library 
at ” “Emily,” interrupted her brother, 
“Miss Timmins is in supreme command down 
in the curious looking room she has fixed up 
there. But she isn’t here. I think she knows 
how to make the neatest letters with a pen I 
ever saw, and she is very sweet and kind 
with all those small children. I hear she tells 
them stories, which is certainly a change from 
old Wheaton, who used to get after them 
with a cane. But she doesn’t understand 
boys. How could she? My opinion on their 
books is better than hers. When she sets 
herself up as an authority on that subject, she 
is meddling just as much as I should be if I 
tried to teach little girls how to dress dolls. 
As for you, Emily, I am very fond of you, but 
at times I suspect there is an infusion of but- 
termilk or weak tea in your blood. Your only 
writer is Jane Austen, or, when you feel wild 
and desperate, Clara Louise Burnham. No 
wonder you are shocked at men’s books. I 
remember you find Kipling too strong for 
your taste. Don’t worry the boys, Emily. I 
didn’t go to the bad on Mark Twain, and | 
think they'll pull through.” 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED 


STATES 
Henry James in “The American scene,” Pp. 374-375- 
(Harper, 1907 ) 


Tue public libraries of the United States 
are, like the universities, a challenge to fond 
fancy; by which I mean that, if taken to- 
gether, they bathe the scene with a strange 
hard light of their own, the individual insti- 
tution may often affect the strained pilgrim 
as a blessedly restful perch. It constitutes, 
in its degree, wherever met, a more explicit 
plea for the amenities, or at least a fuller ex- 
hibition of them, than the place is otherwise 
likely to contain; and I remember comparing 
them, inwardly, after periods of stress and 
dearth, after long, vacant stretches, to the 
mastheads on which spent birds sometimes 
light in the expanses of ocean. Their function 
for the student of manners is by no means ex- 
hausted with that attribute—they project, 
through the use made of them, 20 interesting 
sidelights; but it is by that especial restora- 
tive, that almost romantic character I have 
just glanced at, that I found myself most so- 
licited. It is to the inordinate value, in the 
picture, of the non-commercial, non-industrial, 
non-financial note that they owe their rich 
relief; being, with the universities, as one 
never wearied of noting, charged with the 
whole expression of that part of the national 
energy that is not calculable in terms of mere 
arithmetic. They appeared to express it, at 
times, I admit, the strange national energy, in 
terms of mere subjection to the spell of the 
last “seller’—the new novel, epidemically 
swift, the ubiquity of which so mirrors the 
great continental conditions of unity, equality 
and prosperity; but this view itself was com- 
patible with one’s sense of their practical bid 
for the effect of distinction. There are a hun- 
dred applications of the idea of civilization 
which, in a given place, outside its library, 
would be all wrong, if conceivably attempted, 
and yet that immediately become right, incur 
in fact the highest sanction, on passing that 
threshold. They often more or less fail of 
course, they sometimes completely fail, to as- 
sert themselves even within the precinct; but 
one at least feels that the precinct attends on 
them, waits and confessedly yearns for them, 
consents indeed to be a precinct only on the 
understanding that they shall not be forever 
delayed, I wondered, everywhere, under stress 
of this perception, at the general associations 
of the word that best describes them and that 
remains so quaintly and admirably their word 
even when their supreme right in itys most 
vulgarly and loudly disputed. They are the 
rich presences, even in the “rich” places, 
among the sky-scrapers, the newspaper offices, 
the highly rented pews and the billionaires, 
and they assert, with a blest imperturbable 
serenity, not only that everything would be 
poor withcut them, but that even with them 
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much is as yet deplorably poor. They in fact 
so inexorably establish this truth that when 
they are in question they leave little to choose, 
1 think, roundabout them, between the seats of 
wealth and the seats of comparative penury ; 
they are intrinsically so much more interest- 
ing than either. 


WHAT THE COMMUNITY OWES TO 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY* 

FULFILLING its functions, as the depository 
of the newest knowledge of the day and the 
hearded wisdom of the long past, the library 
holds that knowledge and wisdom in trust 
for civilization. This trust, we may now 
know, is a two-fold one—its first object, 
completion; its second, dissemination 

The first of these functions is the old and 
familiar one, as old as civilization itself 
Since man learned the art of etching his 
thoughts in fixed symbols, to be better under- 
stod by his fellows, or that he might be re- 
membered by his successors, these treasuries 
of the mind have existed. The most ancient 
records tell of them, and our latest discover- 
les repeat their story. Painted upon stone 
and carved in granite, the remains of ancient 
libraries are exhumed from the tombs of 
kings that built the pyramids, in the days 
when the mystic cry of Memnon first awoke 
the dawn over Egypt. 

Through the ages since, collections of writ- 
ings have preserved this function, leading 
along the stream of civilization, now a mere 
trickle, and again increasing to a flood and 
watering the whole earth. Of all man’s works 
that alone to which he seems able to impart 
immortality is the book he has written. As 
into his nostrils was breathed the breath 
of life, so man has breathed his own soul into 
the book. 

The second function of the library, the 
dissemination of knowledge, is no less indis- 
pensable. It is part and parcel of the wonder- 
ful demand for free education. It is no longer 
the aim of the library to be only a conserver 
of materials; it must be a positive force work- 
ing with enthusiastic activity to enlighten and 
uplift the race. 

The public library of to-day is in a beautiful 
and convenient building, equipped with read- 
ing rooms, lecture and class rooms, art gallery 
and assembly rooms for the meetings of 
learned societies. It is sought to make it a 
means of public comfort, as well as public 
education, and so to attract people as yet 
little accustomed to the ministry of books 
There is no longer doubt that it can be made 
a center of such influence as shall make its 
attractions linger in the heart, drawing more 
strongly than almost any other agency of our 
civilization. 

It should be the first resort for one out of 


7 Part of address at dedication of Carnegie build 
ing, Seattle (Wash.) Public Library, Dec 19, 1906 
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employment. It may become, without any 
loss to his self-respect, the poor man’s club. 
That city would be richly repaid in peace 
and good order which should succeed in mak- 
ing these places such centers of sweetness 
and light as should draw always toward 
them its poor and its unemployed for counsel 
and encouragement. As Mr. Carnegie has 
said, there is no possible danger of injuring 
people by “placing within their reach the 
means of knowledge, because these only yield 
their fruit to such as cultivate them by their 
own exertions.’ 

How much this equalizing of opportunity 
means to the state may be seen from the 
statistical fact that nine-tenths of the children, 
even in this favored land, leave school without 
finishing the common grades; only one in 
four that enter the high school completes the 
course; and barely one per cent. is graduated 
from all our colleges and universities. 

Democracy as a theory of government has 
at last come to stay, we hope, in the earth; 
and America is the land where its problems 
must be worked out. Only God knows what 
problems there are before us. But this we do 
know, that the thoughts of the people to-day 
will be their deeds to-morrow. 

We know also that without the power to 
make comparison and to understand cause 
and effect, without a knowledge of history, 
masses of men will be as clay in the hands of 
political bosses and plutocrats. On the other 
hand, without the broadening of outlook and 
the humanizing of feeling that come from 
acquaintance with the best literature, the 
poor and unhappy must become dangerous 
whenever they become conscious of brute 
strength and determined to rely upon it. 

But if the argument for the support ef the 
free library be put upon the broad plane of 
the safety of the state, there is a still broader 
plane upon which to place it—that of the 
welfare and happiness of the individual, of 
whom, by whom and for whom, the state 
exists, 

The time has come when the fullest oppor- 
tunity of the individual to know is conceded, 
not because society needs protection from his 
ignorance, but because it is his right. This 
“higher law” in human evolution bids each 
individual begin where all his predecessors 
left off and urges him forward by the counsels 
of perfection. Moreover, the full realization 
of our ideals demands that every soul shall 
have as a heritage the moral and spiritual 
riches of past human achievement. 

As another has put it, the end of education 
is, first, to enable a man to earn a living, 
and then, te make life worth living. Meas- 
uered by this two-fold object, our institution 
takes highest rank. The common school is 
the foundation of education, but it is 
only a foundation. Upon it the high school, 
college, university and technical school, the 
periodical press, the pulpit, platform and 
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stage, all go to build the superstructure. 
Crowning all, binding all together as one, 
composed of the substance and partaking 
the strength of all, stands the keystone, the 
free public library. 

On the practical side, it is the school, free 
alike to rich and poor, which keeps while 
life lasts, and whose courses extend from 
kindergarten to university. On the side of the 
higher ideals we find it containing an inex- 
haustible wealth of human kindness, of inspi- 
ration and hope. 

Above all else the work of the library 
begins by reaching out and touching the lives 
of the young. If you teach the child to read 
but do not teach him what to read nor help 
him form a good taste in the selection of his 
reading, you have furmshed him with edged 
tools which may in his hands become weapons 
turned against his neighbor or against his 
own life. The dime novel libraries and the 
gaily-painted vulgarity of the Sunday news- 
paper were never so much in evidence as they 
are to-day and perhaps never quite so noxious 
in their effect upon the heart and imagination 
of the future citizen, husband and father. 
The weak and silly story paper, the vapid 
and impossible romance pour in a flood from 
the roaring presses; and it is from these that 
our girls are to get their views of life. 

By co-operative work with the public 
schools, making each schoolroom a branch 
library, it is possible to reach every child 
that is born, even of the poorest parents, and 
to put into his hands the books that, with the 
revelation of new truth, will give a signifi- 
cance to life hitherto undreamed of, or with 
the glowing touch of imagination will trans- 
figure his poor surroundings, and, as it were, 
create the world for him anew. This work 
cannot begin too early. Luther Burbank 
says: “If we hope for any improvement of 
the human race we must begin with the child, 
as the child responds more readily to envi- 
ronments than any other creature in exist- 
ence.” 

It is the mission of the public library to 
bring to these young lives the ripened fruit 
of the love and tenderness which humanity 
has in all ages borne towards childhood; 
to fill these ingenuous hearts with such 
visions of truth and beauty that there shal! 
be no room left for whatsoever defileth or 
maketh a lie. Our children have tasted of 
the tree of knowledge; it lies in our power to 
enable them to grasp the fruit of life; and one 
generation of fully redeemed childhood would 
show us a redeemed world. 

The library deserves our sympathy then 
and our support because it may be of such 
benefit to those who need it most—the 
teacher of the untaught, the refuge of the 
friendless, a dispenser of the “medicine of 
the soul” to those who have found no phy- 
sician for their complaints. 

To such the library must come with its 
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supreme mission of equalizing opportunity. It 
must try to seek them out and bring them 
to itself, or go where they are if need be. It 
may not, although sometimes even our 
churches do so, withdraw itself to more 
fashionable and exclusive locations. On the 
contrary, it must establish branches wherever 
needed, so that the poor may use its treasures 
without paying an impossible tax in time and 
carfare. It must win the people to an appre- 
ciation of its riches and their great privileges 

I have thus briefly supported the claims of 
this institution upon the citizens and tax- 
payers of the city. I have attempted to show 
that it is a public necessity, its mission the 
greatest of all altruisms, and therefore its 
existence interwoven with your destiny. We 
know that knowledge is power, faith and love 
omnipotent and beauty a joy forever; and 
we have here stored up all these dynamics 
of the universe. 

Cuartes Westey SMITH, 
Librarian Seattle Public Library 


CONCERNING SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
A. L. A, Committee “7 Bulletin 33, 
April 
It is seldom necessary or advisable for 
small libraries to purchase subscription books 
from agents. Books are sold in this way gen- 
erally for one of two reasons: (1) Their great 
expense, (2) Their inferiority. Expensive 
subscription books may be of great value; but 
these are seldom offered to the small library 
with the exception of large works of refer- 
ence (cyclopedias, etc.), issued by responsible 
firms. It is not often necessary to buy these 
of agents; they may almost always be picked 
up of second-hand dealers, in perfect condi- 
tion, at half price or less. Many who do not 
really want them are prevailed upon to pur- 
chase by the persuasive agent and hasten to 
“unload” at a loss. This is the library’s op- 
portunity. The subscription books classed 
above as “inferior” include (a) Collective 
biographies made to sel] to those whose por- 
traits or sketches are included. (Sometimes 
even these books may be locally valuable) ; 
(b) Standard or good works showily bound 
and offered as editions de luxe; (c) Complete 
books, available in other forms, combined in 
various ways into “sets” with introductions 
by well-known writers or with the name of 
some noted man as editor; (d) Cheap reprints 
of old works of reference falsely said to be 
“revised” or “brought down to date;” (e) 
Worthless books of kinds too numerous to 
mention, sold through agents in the confidence 
that a considerable proportion of the public 

is gullible. 

Small libraries may well make it a rule to 
buy nothing through subscription agents. This 
may occasionally deprive the librarian of a 
chance to see something of value. At any 
rate: (1) Agree to buy nothing while in the 
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agent’s presence; (2) Sign no agreement that 
you do not thoroughly understand; (3) Judge 
of no work by a few “specimen pages;” (4) 
If there is no hurry try the second-hand dea!- 
ers first 

Publishers of reference works generally cut 
the plates every year or so to insert new mat- 
ter. This may be of little relative importance. 
Agents urge the purchase of the “new edi- 
tions,” and the old ones (in such cases nearly 
as good) are thrown on the second-hand mar- 
ket at astonishingly low prices. The differ- 
ence between an “edition” of 1907 and one of 
1897, at one-third the former’s price, may be 
merely a little information on radium and 
wireless telegraphy, that you may cover as 
well with magazine articles. On the other 
hand, a new edition may be a comprehensive 
revision making the older ones worthless 
But do not trust the agent’s representations 
Find out for yourself. 


THE JAMES V. BROWN LIBRARY, 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


Tue James V. Brown Library of Williams- 
port, Pa., was formally opened on June 17 
The library is a gift “to the people of Will- 
iamsport and vicinity” by the late James Van- 
duzee Brown, who by his will left a plot of 
ground 75x 150 situated in the heart of the 
city, $150,000 for a building, $10,000 for books, 
and an endowment of $10,000 a year for li- 
brary purposes. He was a native of Hartford, 
Washington County, N. Y., where he received 
only a common school education, and where 
he, as a young man, worked at the printing 
trade. On attaining his majority, he entered 
mercantile life, and in 1850, having by that 
time become a resident of Williamsport, en- 
gaged in the lumber business, later becoming 
identified with the water company in that 
city, where he died Dec. 8, 1904 

The building is a fine example of the severe 
French Renaissance, designed by Edgar V. 
Seeler, of Philadelphia, and is built of white 
Pennsylvania marble. The wide entrance steps 
are flanked at their summit by columns 22 feet 
high, above and between which, in a niche, is 
a bust of the donor. Upon tablets inserted 
above the large front and side windows are 
cut names of men famous in the arts and 
sciences. 

The main reading room, 54 x 52, reached 
through a tiled vestibule, on one side of which 
is the trustees’ room, is a modified octagonal, 
attached to the rear side of which is a square 
extension approximately 16 x 16, and is lighted 
by stained glass windows and dome. The 
walis and pillars are a rich mottled green, 
which becomes lighter on the ceiling as it 
arches towards the dome, and gains in rich- 
ness from the contrast of the dull gold cap- 
itals and the deep red of the mahogany book- 
cases and furniture. The electroliers sus- 
pended from the ceiling by massive chains are 
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of bronze, as are also the chains and the read- 
ing lamps on the tables, the latter having 
dark green shades. 

In one side of the front wall a door opens 
into the reference room, which occupies a 
wing of the building that corresponds to that 
in which the trustees’ room is situated. This 
room will accommodate between 3000 and 
4000 volumes. At the rear, doors leading from 
the square extension give access on opposite 
sides of the building to the librarian’s and 
cataloging rooms, and just beyond, between 
bookcases and surmounted by mahogany 
grilles, an archway opens to the stack room, 
which has a capacity of 50,000 volumes. In 
the basement there are rooms devoted to 
bound copies of newspapers and to books 
dealing exclusively with Pennsylvania _his- 
tory; an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of slightly over 200, a janitor’s office, the heat- 
ing plant, boiler room, storage room, etc. 

On the second floor there are four rooms, 
two in front and two behind the dome. Those 
at the back are small and are used, respec- 
tively, for the staff room, fitted with lockers, 
sink, gas stove, etc., and the stock room, fitted 
with closets, shelving, etc. In the front are 
the children’s room and the art gallery, both 
with unbroken wall spaces and lighted by 
central skylights. The art gallery is 16 x 23, 
and is filled with pictures that were the prop- 
erty ot Mr. Brown during his lifetime. The 
oil colors include the original of “The stump 
speech,” by J. G. Brown, and copies of two of 
the Italian madonnas and Paul Potter’s 
“Bull,” the water colors being chiefly land- 
scapes of Greece and Rome. 

The children’s room is 23x 36, with low 
shelving. At one end is a large colonial fire- 
place, flanked by settles, and above thé book- 
cases, forming a frieze, are large Copley prints 
of Abbey’s “Holy grail,” severely framed, 
while in furtherance of the Arthurian atmos- 
phere thus obtained the central piece of furni- 
ture is a round table eight feet in diameter, 
made of the regular height for adults, so as to 
give it greater prominence than the four other 
tables which are slightly lower. All the fur- 
niture and the shelving in the room is of ma- 
hogany. The line of the shelving on one of 
the side walls is broken to admit of a low shelf 
for special books, on each side of which are 
bulletin boards 3x 5. 

When opened the library had a little over 
12,000 volumes on its shelves, of which 1300 
were in the reference room, 1600 in the chil- 
dren’s room, and 600 in the Pennsylvania 
rcom, the balance being upon open shelves in 
the main room. The library also possesses 
some thousands of pamphlets and numerous 
valuable manuscripts relating to the early his- 
tory of Lycoming county. 

The opening exercises were simple. Prayer 
was offered by Bishop Darlington, of Harris- 
burg; an address on “The library, its resources 
and ideals,” was read by Mr. J. Artley Beeber, 


one of the trustees; and a eulogy on Mr. 
Brown was delivered by Mr. C. LaRue Mun- 
son, chairman of the library committee. Short 
speeches were made by Mr. Joseph G. Rosen- 
garten, president of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia; Mr. John Thomson, librarian 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia; Mr. 
Thomas L. Montgomery, state librarian; Dr. 
Edward J. Nolan, librarian of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and by the librarian, after 
which the library was declared “open forever 
to the public” by the president, Mr. Orange 
S. Brown. Mr. O. R. Howard Thomson is 
the librarian, having resigned his position as 
librarian-in-charge of the Wagner Institute 
Branch of the Free Library of Philadelphia 
last September, at which time he assumed his 
new duties at Williamsport. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the League 

of Library Commissions was held at the Bat- 
tery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., May 24-27, 
1907. 
The first session was called to order May 24 
at &15 p.m., by the president of the League, 
Miss Alice S. Tyler. There were in attend- 
ance not only representatives of 14 library 
commissions, but a large audience interested 
in the various phases of library extension. 
The president spoke a few words of apprecia- 
tion of the work of Miss Clara F. Baldwin, 
secretary of the League and compiler of the 
Year-book, who was not present because of a 
trip abroad, and then appointed Mrs. Karen 
M. Jacobson, Minnesota, to act as secretary. 

As Mr. Asa Wynkoop, New York, was not 
present, his paper, which was first on the 
printed program, was postponed. 

Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Public 
Libraries, then gave a paper on “Some un- 
solved problems of library commissions,” 
which was stimulating and suggestive and 
aroused animated discussion. In the discus- 
sion, Miss Charlotte Templeton, Nebraska, 
gave by request an account of the correspond- 
ence covrse of the Nebraska Library Com- 
mission; Miss Hewins, Connecticut, spoke of 
the connection between the women’s clubs and 
the commission, and also of the school work; 
and Mr. Hadley, Indiana, came to the defence 
of the commission bulletin, not only as a 
means of communication between the commis- 
sion and its libraries throughout the state, but 
also as an organ of local interest which the 
library periodicals could not furnish. 

Mr. Bliss, Pennsylvania, said he believed 
that in time state commissions will be done 
away with and the work continued under the 
state libraries, and this will come to pass when 
the state libraries are no longer political. He 
urged more co-operation among commissions 
and not so much independent work by the 
d:fferent states along the same lines. There 
should be co-operation in publications, in the 
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A. L. A. Booklist, and in the matter of sum- 
mer schools. He favored the commission 
bulletin, but thought it would be better to 
omit the longer articles. Mr. Legler spoke 
emphatically regarding Mr. Bliss’ suggestions 
and particularly as to the 4. L. A. Booklist. 
A large corps of readers report each month 
not only from commissions and the prominent 
libraries of the country, but the children’s 
books are read by children’s librarians, and 
technical and scientific books are put into the 
hands of experts in their respective depart- 
ments. Miss Price, Pennsylvania, suggested 
that the notes in the A. L. A. Booklist be 
signed. This would mean much in selecting a 
book without reading it, if recommended over 
a signature which is recognized. Mr. Legler 
stated that for the very reason that the work is 
co-operative the annotations cannot be signed, 
for a title is not put in the Booklis# unless it 
is recommended by several of the corps of 
readers. Then, too, the Booklist belongs to 
all sections of the country, and though signa- 
tures have a known value in the home locality, 
they would mean nothing to other localities 
The personality must be universally known to 
give weight to a signature. 

The report of the committee on state ex- 
aminations and certificates for librarians was 
given by Mr. Chalmers Hadley, of Indiana, 
and Mr. C. B. Galbreath, of Ohio, in the ab- 
sence of Miss Baldwin, chairman. Mr. Had- 
ley stated the pros and cons of the question, 
and Mr. Galbreath followed with definite sug- 
gestions as to examinations and grading, and 
with the draft of a bill for the appointment 
of a state board of library examiners. 

Miss Plummer, director of Pratt Institute 
Library School, led in the discussion, and said 
in part that “the library schools are in favor 
of anything that will add to general library 
efficiency. If the provision of satisfactory 
tests and the recommendation in a formal way 
of experienced candidates in actual work in 
libraries are going to contribute to this effi- 
ciency it will mean a gain for the library 
schools as well as for the libraries. As to who 
is to prescribe the tests for the experienced 
librarian, it would seem to me best that the 
League of Library Commissions should do 
this, preserving a certain uniformity in all the 
States and allowing each commission to do its 
own examining and marking. As to what the 
tests should consist of, it would seem fair to 
confine them to three things: First, the can- 
didate’s general education; second, his tech- 
nical and administrative knowledge; third, the 
general character and reputation of the can- 
didate’s work. As to the credentials fur- 
nished, they should specify the nature and 
duration of the candidate’s library experience 
and the kind of position he or she is fitted for. 
The tests being the same, the markings should 
be sufficiently equal in the various states for 
the credentials of one state to pass in any 
other state belonging to the League.” 
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The president named as a nominating com- 
mittee Mr. Legler, Miss Askew, Miss Hoag- 
land. 

The president welcomed Alabama to the 
League of Commissions and introduced its 
representative, Dr. Thomas W. Owen, who 
stated that although their department bore the 
title Archives and History, Division of Li- 
brary Extension, their work was in every 
sense that of a commission. The president 
spoke of the new commission in North Da- 
kota which had been created during the recent 
legislative year, and Mr. Purd B. Wright told 
of the new library commission law of Mis- 
souri and hoped to see that state in the 
League before another year. 

Because of the interest manifested, the 
meeting adjourned to meet in extra session 
Saturday evening, May 25, at 8.30. 

At the second session Mr. John Pendleton 
Kennedy, Virginia, having been called away, 
his paper on “The librarian as a factor in se- 
curing library appropriations,” was read by 
Mr. Henry E. Legler, Wisconsin 

In discussing this paper Miss Ahern spoke 
of the responsibility of a librarian to educate 
the community to an understanding of what a 
librarian’s salary should justly be. The local 
librarian should have much to do in securing 
an adequate appropriation. A librarian often 
is responsible for a false economy because she 
allows herself to “work for love.” Librarians 
should awake to the business side of their 
work and take a broad view of the situation. 
The librarian who “thinks in hundreds” (dol- 
lars, not cents) appeals to the business men 
on the board who are themselves accustomed 
to this method. 

Mr. Hadley spoke of the mistake commis- 
sions make in their delay in stating their 
problem to legislators till too late. Efforts 
should be made to acquaint them with the h- 
brary conditions in the state while they are 
in their respective communities before they 
meet in legislative session. The same is true 
of the city library in its relation to the city 
fathers. 

Miss Prentiss, California, spoke of the in- 
fluence of the League of California Munici- 
palities, in which every department that be- 
longs to the city is represented and discussed. 
They expect to have a library section of that 
League to emphasize the fact that the library 
belongs to the city. 

The paper of Mr. Asa Wynkoop, New York, 
on “Where should state aid end and local re- 
sponsibility begin in library extension work?” 
was read by Mr. James I. Wyer, Jr., and its 
practical suggestions brought forth much dis- 
cussion 

Miss Stearns, Wisconsin, said that the 
community should take the initiative, but that 
the commissions should create the desire. The 
West is not ready for compulsory libraries, 
but the community works on its own initia- 
tive. In the selection of books we believe in 
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advising but not buying for libraries. Organ- 
izing should be done through instruction and 
personal visits. We do not believe in direct 
state aid, but aiding by travelling libraries. 

Miss Isom, Oregon, spoke of the success 
that had been attained in the first two years 
of the Oregon commission, of their increased 
appropriation and of the methods of sending 
out material to the granges; she paid a de- 
served tribute to Miss Marvin’s work. 

Mr. Bliss asked the opinion of the com- 
mission workers as to whether commissions 
should act as purchasing agents. Miss Askew, 
New Jersey, spoke in defence of this, showing 
how money had been saved for the small li- 
braries by her personal visits to New York 
second-hand dealers. Miss Hewins told of 
Connecticut’s plan as purchasing agent. Mr. 
Legler explained for Wisconsin that they 
quote prices only on subscription books and 
expensive sets which they find offered at re- 
duced prices, thus saving money for the small 
library. Miss Price, Pennsylvania, had also 
bought books at second-hand stores for local 
libraries. An expression of opinion by vote 
showed a sentiment unfavorable to the com- 
mission acting as a purchasing agent. 

The third session had been set for the 
afternoon of May 27, but owing to the meet- 
ing of the Children’s Librarians’ Section at 
this hour it was decided to postpone the pa- 
pers for an adjourned session in the evening. 
At this session Miss Hazeltine, chairman, 
gave the report of the publication committee, 
which was accepted and its provisions 
adopted. Miss Kelso, New York, presented 
the League with a gavel of rhododendron 
root, as a souvenir of Asheville, and the pres- 
ident expressed on behalf of the League ap- 
preciation of the gift. 

The president then called upon Mrs. Per- 
cival Sneed, of Atlanta, for a word from the 
Georgia Library Commission. She gave an 
encouraging report of the progress made with- 
out any state appropriation. 

Mr. Legler reported that in regard to a 
postal rate, he had tried to have commission 
bulletins considered as second class matter. 
The local postmaster had referred the matter 
to Washington and it had been refused. It 
was suggested that a committee be appointed 
to take the matter up tactfully with the Post- 
office Department at Washington with the 
view of getting pound rates, the committee to 
act at such time as seems best. Appointment 
deferred. 

Mr. Bliss, Pennsylvania, called the atten- 
tion of the League to the fact that certain 
library terms are in use with different mean- 
ings in various parts of the country, so that 
in publishing statistics the terms are often 
puzzling. Mr. Hadley suggested that a dic- 
tionary of terms be included in the Year-book. 
Mr. Bliss moved that the two terms, “travel- 
ling library” and “library station” be referred 
to the publication committee for definition. 
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The treasurer’s report was read by the sec- 
retary, showing all bills paid and a balance on 
hand of $28.70. 

The nominating committee reported as fol- 
lows: president, Mr. Chalmers Hadley, In- 
diana; Ist vice-president, Miss Caroline M. 
Hewins, Connecticut; 2d vice-president, Dr. 
Thomas M, Owen, Alabama; secretary, Miss 
Clara F. Baldwin, Minnesota; treasurer, Miss 
Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey. On motion, 
the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot 
for the new officers. Carried. 

The fourth session was held on Monday 
evening, at 8.30, Miss Mary Emogene Hazel- 
tine, Wisconsin, presiding. 

The first paper presented was “The library 
budget,” by Mr. Henry E. Legler, Wisconsin. 
The chief discussion was in regard to libra- 
rians’ salary, Mr. Legler stating that it should 
be on the basis with that of the high school 
teacher in the community. He asserted that 
the salary should be the first item considered 
by the council, then additional assistance, 
books, fuel, light, janitor. The library budget 
should be carefully estimated and that sum 
asked for; the sum should not be leit to be 
suggested by the council. 

Mr. Bliss, of Pennsylvania, said he was 
opposed to a fixed pronortion for the libra- 
rian’s salary. One ought to consider of what 
value a library is to the community, therefore 
what a librarian is worth, and not what some 
particular one is worth. The library should 
have the same footing as the school, no mat- 
ter what the proportion of salary. With the 
right librarian, books and other necessities 
will come. 

Mr. Hadley, Indiana, thought that one of 
the serious problems of the budget is the 
maintenance of too expensive buildings. The 
limit of taxation for years to come has been 
reached. The interiors are frequently not 
adapted to their purpose. If the buildings 
were simpler, there would be more money for 
salaries. 

Miss Kelso, New York, asked if the com- 
missions had ever addressed a communication 
to Mr. Carnegie as to the difficulty of the 
maintenance of the libraries, thinking it likely 
that he could remedy the difficulty. 

Mr. Brett, of Cleveland, agreed with Mr. 
Legler that 10 per cent. is not enough be- 
cause the demands of the community are too 
great — it is not that the building is too large. 
The ccnclusion that gifts should be lessened 
is a mistake. Take what you can get. 

Mr. Legler put Miss Kelso’s suggestion into 
the form of a motion that the commissions 
present the difficulty to Mr. Carnegie. An 
amendment was made that the executive 
board of the League communicate with Mr. 
Carnegie as to the administration of libraries. 
Carried. 

The Round Table of Summer School Prob- 
lems was opened by Miss Hazeltine with a 
few appropriate remarks. Miss Sarah B. 
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Askew, of New Jersey, presented the subject 
of “Conditions of admission to summer li- 
brary schools.” 

Miss Julia E. Elliott, Wisconsin, discussed 
the topic “Subjects for the course and time 
required.” 

“Equipment for practice work” was pre- 
sented by Miss Anna R. Phelps, of Indiana, 
and this was followed by Miss Harriet E 
Howe, who presented both sides of the ques- 
tion of “Final examinations.” 

Mrs. Karen M. Jacobson, Minnesota, dis- 
cussed the final topic, “Certificate in the sum- 
mer school.” Animated discussion had fol- 
lowed the presentation of most of these topics, 
but as the hour was growing very late the 
discussion of the last two was waived. Mr. 
Legler moved that a representative committee 
of summer school interests be appointed as 
suggested in Mrs. Jacobson’s paper, to decide 
whether it would be wise for the League to 
have a uniform certificate that might be 
adopted by commission and other summer 
schools, and that such a committee be com- 
posed of one from every school represented 
in the meeting. Representatives from 10 states 
met Tuesday evening for further discussion, 
and it was decided that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider uniform certificates for 
summer schools and report to the director of 
each summer school not later than the mid- 
winter meeting of the League. Adjourned. 

Karen M. Jacosson, Acting Secretary. 


State Library Commissions 


InpIANA Pupstic Liprary Commission: Chal- 
mers Hadley, secretary, State House, In- 
dianapolis. 

The fourth biennial report of the commis- 
sion for the period Nov. 1, 1904, to Oct. 31, 
1906, appears as a substantial volume of 120 
pages, with numerous illustrations, plans and 
charts. It is a most interesting record of 
effective work, and should be suggestive out- 
side its own state field, while it marks also 
the retirement of Miss Merica Hoagland from 
the post of secretary and state organizer she 
had so efficiently filled since the creation of the 
ccmmission. During the two years covered 
by the report, 17 library buildings have been 
erected in the state, and the number of library 
school graduates in Indiana libraries has been 
increased from eight to 19. There are 169 
travelling libraries in operation, containing 
5807 v., which have had an estimated circula- 
tion of 25,000. Since 1901 the commission 
has given advice concerning the organization, 
reorganization and administration of 73 libra- 
ries, and it has carried on a constant campaign 
of enlightenment through visits, publications, 
instruction, and personal work. The sum- 


mer school for librarians begun in 1902 is 
fully reported on, as is the field and influence 
of the travelling libraries. There are practical 
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suggestions for the organization of local pub- 
lic libraries, and an account of the beginning 
made in introducing library instruction into 
normal schools, later discontinued for lack of 
appropriation. The report contains also use- 
ful advice upon library buildings; plans and 
illustrations representing recent library con- 
struction in Indiana; brief account of county 
libraries; record of Carnegie donations to In- 
diana; a series of paragraph reports ccncern- 
ing Indiana libraries; and an elaborate tab- 
ulated record of the libraries of the state. 


Missourr Liprary CoMMISSION. 


On June 24 Governor Folk appointed the 
members of the recently created state library 
commission, as follows: Miss Adelaide J. 
Thempson, Jefferson City Public Library, to 
serve six years; Purd B. Wright, librarian 
St. Joseph Public Library, to serve four years; 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Green, president Wilham 
Jewell College Library, to serve two years 


State Library Associations 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the First and Third Districts 
of the California Library Association was 
held at Stockton on May 31. At the morn- 
ing session an address of welcome was dcliv- 
ered by Frederick M. West, president of the 
Stockton Public Library board. William P. 
Kimball spoke on the purpose of the modern 
library movement; Miss Harriet M. Mann 
read a paper on “Library of Congress cards, 
how to order and use them;” and J. M. 
Coover, principal of Sonora High School, 
spoke on “the best catalogs for the school 
library.” The afternoon session was marked 
by an excellent question box discussion, con- 
ducted by Miss Mary Sutliffe; and papers 
were read on “The catalog of the children’s 
room,” by Mrs. Alice G. Whitbeck; “Special 
catalogs,” by Lauren W. Ripley; and “Tech- 
nical cataloging and its application to the 
small library,” by Miss Beatrice Barker. At 
the close of the session the visitors were taken 
for an automobile trip about the city; and in 
the evening a dinner was served at Mad- 
den’s Café, at which 30 guests were present 

CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Charles S. Wooding, Bristol. 

Secretary: Miss Grace S. Child, Public Li- 
brary, Derby. 

Treasurer; Miss Jessie Hayden, East Hart- 
ford. 

The spring meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held in the public 
library, Putnam, Wednesday, June 12, with 
Mr. C. Wooding, the newly elected presi- 
dent, in the chair. Dr. J. B. Kent, president 
of the Putnam Library Association, cordially 
welcomed the association and spoke of the 
pride Connecticut takes in its libraries. 

The secretary's report of the February meet 
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ing was read and accepted. A motion was 
passed to appoint a committee of three to 
draw up resolutions concerning the death of 
Major W. F. Osborne, librarian of the Derby 
Neck Library. Mr. W. K. Stetson was ap- 
pointed chairman. An invitation to hold the 
October meeting of the association at the 
Memorial Library in Fairfield was read and 
the motion passed to accept the same. The 
treasurer's report was read and accepted. 
The first subject of the morning's session, 
“Periodicals,” was then introduced by Miss 
Emma C, Hammond, librarian ot the Daniel- 
son Free Public Library. She was followed 
by Miss Harriet R. Lewis, librarian of the 
Thompson Public Library, Mrs. Bell B. Rig- 
gleman, librarian of the Willimantic Public 
Library, and Miss Lillian M. Gamwell, libra- 
rian of the Rockville Public Library, all 


.of whom gave their personal experience in 


dealing with periodicals in small libraries. 
They were followed by Mr. Robert K. Shaw, 
assistant librarian of the Worcester Public 
Library, who commented on the various 
points given and added others, among which 
was a list of the first 25 magazines for a 
small library. 

Some of the points brought ovt in the dis- 
cussion were these: In making up a list of 
magazines for a library consider the inter- 
ests and needs of all classes and ages; the 
most satisfactory plan for ordering magazines 
is through one agent; the small library may 
well have duplicate copies of a few of the 
most popular magazines for circulation, which 
should be placed in binders of heavy paste- 
board or of lighter weight material and have 
book pocket and dating slip and be issved 
like any book. In deciding what magazines 
to bind choose first two or three like Har- 
per’s, of general interest because of both 
stories and more serious articles, then follow 
with those like the World's Work, which 
will be used largely for reference; bind 
strongly, letter simply and plainly. Indexes 
are desirable for the small library, the Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodical Literature being the 
most useful; let even the small library have at 
least one educational periodical, for which 
purpose the School Review, Educational Re- 
view, and Teacher's College Record are rec- 
ommended. Magazines for children recom- 
mended are St. Nicholas, Youth's Companion, 
Popular Mechanics, Boys and Girls, Little 
Chronicle, Amateur Work, and Bird Lore. 
Technical magazines which are too expensive 
for a small library to pay for outright may be 
taken and sold after two weeks to some per- 
son in town; the Connecticut Magazine should 
be taken by all Connecticut libraries. 

Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, children’s librarian 
at the Providence Public Library, was then 
introduced and gave a stimulating and help- 
ful talk on “Library work with children.” 
She spoke of the advisability of having a sepa- 
rate room or corner for the children, as 
pleasant and attractive as possible, but con- 


sidered it far more important to have a 
sufficient number of books than to have a 
handsome room. She mentioned the New 
York State Library list of best books for 
the year as a valuable guide in selecting 
children’s books. She thought it unnecessary 
to have many magazines in the children’s 
room, because they are likely to lead to the 
habit of desultory reading. She advised 
circulating current numbers of St. Nich- 
olas. To know what books to duplicate 
and what classes to fil! up she suggested 
noticing the shelves in the busiest season 
to see which are empty and which books 
are always in. She said that exhibits 
in the hbrary of penmanship, drawing, bas- 
ketry, which are the children’s own work, 
draw to the library new children and fathers 
and mothers; also that the Providence Public 
Library does not buy Alger, Stratemeyer, L. 
T. Meade, or Johnston’s “Little colonel” 
series. 

The morning session was then adjourned 
for those in attendance to enjoy a delicious 
luncheon served by the ladies of the Second 
Congregational Church. 

At the afternoon session the resolutions on 
the death of Major Osborne were pre- 
sented and passed, and the secretary was 
instructed to send a copy of them to Major 
Osborne's wife and daughter. 

“The library and the school” was the first 
subject of the afternoon’s program and this 
was taken up from the librarian’s point of 
view by Mr, Samuel Sweet Green, librarian 
of the Worcester Public Library. He em- 
phasized that we must establish cordial re- 
lations between teachers and librarians; that 
we must be cordial to the children; that we 
should have pleasant children’s rooms, which 
the children will enjoy visiting. He stg- 
gested that we notice holidays by having 
books relating to them in evidence; that we 
notice the birthdays of authors in whom 
children are interested by picture bulletins; 
that we have special collections of minerals, 
flowers, and objects showing processes of 
manufacture. He urged that librarians be 
active-minded to see in what way they can 
interest teachers and make the library a plea- 
Sant centre; that they help freely but not too 
much. Other suggestions were to send books 
to different school houses; to let each teacher 
take as many books as she wanted for school 
and personal use; to furnish material to sup- 
plement school work: to guide children to 
read the best books; to make large use of 
pictures; to have special exhibitions. 

Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, principal of the 
Second North School of Hartford, continued 
the subject from the teacher's point of 
view. He said that classes from the schools 
should visit the library in a body; that these 
classes should be taught the use of the library: 
that story-telling should be carried on at the 
library; that librarians should go into the 
schcols regularly and announce the names of 
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the best books for children; that they should 
visit the schools oftener; that school people 


should be on library boards. He urged 
teachers to use the laboratory method in 
schools, and said that children shouid be 


taught the use of the dictionary and intelligent 
use of bocks; that children sheuld be sent to 
the library with definite references to certain 
books 

A letter was then read from Miss Katherine 
Regers of New Canaan, asking that librarians 
send her lists of duplicate books which they 
would like to sell or exchange. 

Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, of Brown 
University, gave the closing address of the 
afternoon. His text, “My book and heart, 
shall never part,” was taken from the New 
England Frimer, to which with other ancient 
school books he alluded as having worth and 
sonctity because of age. His address, which 
was thoughtful and inspiring, may be sum- 


marized by these three points: 1, cherish 
worthy school books as old and _ faithful 
friends: 2, seek and love great books as 
friends and liberators; 3, make all cof life 


a period of continual learning and liberation. 
A motion was passed extending the thanks 
of the association to the trustees of the hbrary 
for their entertainment and to the speakers 
for their contributions to the mecting. 
Grace A, CHILp, Secretary. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Miss Virginia Tutt, Public Li- 
brary, South Bend. 

Secretary: Miss Susan Beck, Public Li- 
brary, Crawfordsville. 

Treasurer: Demarchus C. Brown, State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Library 
Association will be held in Indianapolis, 
Thursday and Friday, Oct. 17 and 18. Mr. 
A. E. Bostwick, president of the American 
Library Association, will be one of the 
speakers. 

KENTUCKY LIBRARY CONFERENCE 

The first conference of Kentucky librarians 
was held at the Woman’s Club in Louisville, 
June 26 and 27. Invitations to the conference 
had been sent out and the program prepared 
by the Louisville Free Public Library. The 
secretary of the library, Mr. R. W. Brown, 
gave a hearty welcome to the delegates, after 
which brief papers were read on the follow- 
ing subjects: Book selecting, by Miss M. K. 
Bullitt, librarian Lexington Public Library; 
ook ordering, by Mr. George T. Settle, head 
of order department Louisville Free Public 
Library; Book cataloging, by Miss Anne M. 
Spears, librarian Covington Public Library; 
Work with children, by Miss Adeline B. 
Zachert, children’s librarian, Louisville Free 
Public Library. In each of these papers em- 


phasis was laid on the elementary principles 
underlying the subject, in order that begin- 
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ners in library work and the large number of 
non-librarians present might get an insight 
into library methods and gain the greatest 
possible advantage from the program. Each 
topic gave rise to discussion and called forth 
additional information, especially the one on 
work with children 

The evening session was intended to be of 
greater interest to the general public. The 
first address was delivered by Dr. H. G. Ene- 


low, of Louisville, on “The function of the 
library in society.” It consisted of a clear, 
forceful presentation of the changed idea 


with regard to the purposes of the library of 
the present over that of former days and 
showed in a convincing manner tts great 
power in the educational system of to-day 
The second address was given by Miss M. E 
Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, Chicago, 
on “Library forces,” as exemplified in the 
various organizations of to-day Che origin 
and purposes of the American Library Asso- 
ciation were clearly outlined and attention 
called to the various state and local associa- 
tions, together with the work done by the 
library schools, commissions and state libra 
ries in various parts of the country. Due 
credit was given to these forces for the pres- 
ent advanced status of library work Che 
session closed with a delightful informal re- 
ception and refreshments by the members of 
the Woman's Club, under whose auspices the 
evening program was given 

Che third session began with the opening of 
the question box, which proved to be very 1n- 
teresting on account of the many questions, 
which were answered satisfactorily by Miss 
Ahern. The general subject for the morning 
was a review of the library sitvation in the 
state. Mrs, Wallace M. Bartlett, of Law- 
renceburg, in a paper on “Libraries in Ken- 
tucky,” presented the results of a great deal 
of investigation and correspondence on the 
part of the Women’s Federation. It showed 
that there are in the 16 free public h- 
braries, 15 subscription libraries, six good- 
libraries and more than two 
small educational institu- 


state 


sized cr le ee 
libraries of 


score 
tiens, which for reference purposes take the 
place of public libraries in their vicinities 


Of the 117 counties in the state there are 68 
without any libraries. Miss Fannie C. Raw 
son, of Louisville, read a report on the “Trav- 
elling libraries of the Kentucky Federation 
of Women’s Clubs.” which has 84 libraries 
of 60 volumes each in circulation in the Ken- 
tucky mountains. It was accompanied by a 
large map showing the location of these li- 
braries 2s well as the free public and sub- 
scription libraries in the state. She related 
many interesting incidents and showed how 
the demand for these libraries was far greater 
than the supply. She was followed by Miss 
Euphemia K. Corwin, librarian of Berea Col- 
lege Library, on the “Travelling libraries of 
Berea College,” which has 60 cases ot about 
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25 volumes each, in circulation also among 
the mountain people. It developed that in a 
few cases these two movements crossed one 
another, and one of the beneficial results of 
the conference will be co-operation between 
them. Mr. Frank K. Kavanaugh, acting li- 
brarian of the State Library at Frankfort, 
read a very informing paper on the State 
Library, dwelling on its historical develop- 
ment, its present organization and future pos- 
sibilities. These four papers made an excel- 
lent preparation for the presentation of the 
plan for a Kentucky Library Association, 
which was urged by Mr. W. F. Yust, libra- 
rian of the Louisville Free Public Library. 
The purposes of such an organization were 
summarized as (4) to develop library inter- 
est throughout the state; (2) to promote 
fellowship and a spirit of helpfulness among 
librarians; (3) to encourage inter-library ex- 
changes; (4) to spread a knowledge of the 
educational system of the state and co- 
operate with other educational bodies; (5) 
to collect library statistics and co-operate 
with other organizations for state develop- 
ment, 

A constitution and by-laws was then read 
by the committee appointed to make a report, 
which was adopted, and thereby the Kentucky 
Library Association was created with 52 char- 
ter members, which number will be increased 
to 75 within the next few days. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Wm. F. 
Yust; Ist vice-president, Miss M. K. Bullitt; 
2d vice-president, Miss Euphemia K. Cor- 
win; secretary-treasurer, Miss M. B. Pratt, 
librarian of the Highland Branch, Louisville 
Free Public Library; member at large of the 
executive committee, Miss Fannie C. Raw- 
son, These officers constitute the executive 
committee. 

The delegates to the conference were then 
entertained at luncheon by the Louisville 
Free Public Library in the Dutch room of 
the Old Inn. A number of the library trustees 
were present to participate in this very pleas- 
ant conclusion of the conference. 

In the afternoon the visiting librarians and 
a number of patrons of the library were con- 
ducted through the city library in its present 
quarters and then through the various rooms 
of the new Carnegie building which is nearing 
completion. The building called forth many 
expressions of surprise and approval. Those 
who had sufficient strength and energy left 
then paid a brief visit to the beautiful new 
library of the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary and the Highland Branch of the city 
library. 

An important feature of the conference was 
a library exhibit showing blanks, forms, tools, 
bulletins, book-lists, literature on library 


‘ management, etc. It included a number of 


pamphlets for free distribution, some of them 
furnished by the A. L. A. Publishing Board. 
The blanks and forms were mounted on 
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cards of uniform size, which will be placed in 
a suitable box and labelled “Travelling library 
exhibit.” Several applications from libraries 
in different parts of the state were imme- 
diately received for this exhibit. It will be 
circulated like any other travelling library and 
afford opportunity for every one interested 
to examine it at leisure. 

Forty-nine librarians represented the fol- 
lowing libraries in the state: Covington Pub- 
lic, Lexington Public, Louisville Free Public, 
Lawrenceburg, Paducah Carnegie, Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky State, Kentucky State His- 
torical, Cynthiana High School, Berea Col- 
lege, Baptist Theological Seminary and Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary. The librarian 
of the Carnegie Library, New Albany, Ind., 
was present, as were also perscns interested 
from Anchorage and Jeffersontown, Ky., 
Tarrytown, N. Y., and Sulphur Springs, 
Texas. Miss Merica Hoagland, director of 
the Library School of Winona Technical In- 
stitute, Indianapolis, and a number of local 
townspeople took part in the discussion. All 
of those present were enthusiastic over the 
results of the conference and the prospects 
of the new association. Wma. F. Yust. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


President: Louis N. Wilson, Clark Univer- 
sity Library, Worcester 

Secretary: Drew B. Hall, Millicent Library, 
Fairhaven. 

Treasurer: Miss Mary E. Robbins, Sim- 
mons College Library Department, Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club was held at Clark University, 
Worcester, and at Hopedale, June 21-22. The 
first session was held on Friday afternoon, 
June 21, in the library of Clark University 
President G. Stanley Hall made the address 
of welcome. 

This was followed by a paper on “Open 
shelves and book thefts,” by Mr. Deloraine 
P. Corey, trustee of the Malden Public Li- 
brary. Mr. Corey pointed out that the open 
shelf system has been adopted by many li- 
braries as a matter of course, but that the 
practical side of it has been overlooked, and 
that it is now coming up for judgment. Quo- 
tations from various library reports were 
read, showing the numbers of books lost, and 
the inconveniences of the system, the displace- 
ment of books, resulting in difficulty in finding 
certain books when called for, and the in- 
creased work for the library staff in this 
search for misplaced books, and in the keeping 
of the shelves in order. From a_ business 
standpoint Mr. Corey said that the system 
was “loose, unbusinesslike, and productive of 
undesirable results.” Moreover, from a moral 
standpoint it should be given careful consid- 
eration. All taking of books from a library 
save through the regular channels is theft, 
not carelessness, and “the deliberate placing of 
opportunities for crime before children and 
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the morally weak is in itself a crime.” Tak- 
ing it as a whole Mr. Corey said that the de- 
fects of the system were too serious for its 
continuance. He was, however, in favor of a 
modified system. 

Mr. Charies K. Bolton, of the Boston 
Atheneum, then spoke on the subject. He 
asked whether the business point of view of 
the library was the issuing of books to be 
taken home, or the dealing with people in the 
jibrary. If it is to deal with people, the giv- 
ing out of books over a counter is not satis- 
factory. Mr. Bolton, too, laid stress upon 
the point that unless we are careful we con- 
sider too much the numbers of books lost, 
through the open shelf system. and not enough 
the benefits derived from it, the chief of these 
being the intimacy with literature brought 
about. It should be considered as part of 
the incidental expenses of a library that some 
books are lost. In every library, however, 
there must be certain books kept back from 
the open shelves. Valuable books should not 
be exposed to the danger of thefts. A library 
should be as liberal as possible and yet pre- 
serve the city’s property. 

Miss Terwilliger, of Clark University Li- 
brary, was to hzve spoken, but owing to an 
accident was unable to be present. 

A brief paper by Mr. Wadlin, of the Boston 
Public Library. was then read by Mr. Ayer, 
of the Cambridge Public Library. Statistics 
of books lost from the Boston library were 
given, and explanations of certain methods 
now in use, by which it is hoped these losses 
may be checked. At the branches where the 
loss is greatest certain restrictions have been 
placed upon the younger users, for instance, a 
library card must be presented before access 
to the children’s shelves is granted. The can- 
celling of fines incurred by persons under 16 
(at the end of six months), thus giving 
them the privilege of taking books on their 
cards again, has indirectly had its effect on 
the number of books missing. Fewer books 
are taken out irregularly. 

The session was closed with a paper by Mr. 
Harlan H. Ballard, of the Berkshire Athe- 
num, Pittsfield, on the “Modern Babel,” of 
spelling reform. Mr. Ballard pointed out 
that the present list of 300 words suggested 
by the board is only the opening wedge “clev- 
erly and insidiously compiled to lead to far- 
reaching reform,” that the board is aiming 
to change the entire language to an external 
phonetic form. This Mr. Ballard proved to 
be unnecessary, as our present system is 
simpler, and undesirable in that it gives rise 
to innumerable difficulties, among them that 
it would necessitate the learning of two ian- 
guages, the old as well as the new, that it 
would obscure derivations, and that it would 
lead to innumerable inconsistencies in various 
text books, between the common and scien- 
tific names, as to be thoroughly consistent we 
would have to change the Latin language also. 


There would likewise be endless inconsist- 
encies, due to the fact that the board does 
not advocate reform in proper names. The 
chief objection, however, is that a_ barrier 
would be raised between the United States 
and other English-speaking people. We cani- 
not conceive of the inhabitants of Great Brit- 
ain submitting to have their language revolu- 
tionized by a board of men in New York 
City. Lastly, Mr, Ballard proved such reform 
to be impossible. There is no agreement 
among the members of the board as to pro 
nunciation, so how can spelling to conform 
with pronunciation be agreed upoa? More- 
over, the people do not want it and will not 
have it. And as the English language is the 
growth of thousands of years, and every word 
in it has come to its present spelling for a 
special reason, any attempt to force sudden 
machine-made changes upon us is absurd 

Mr. Ballard closed by emphasizing the fact 
that the reform is capable of much mischief, 
and by warning the “friends of English un- 
defiled” that they must be on their guard 

Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, of Northampton, 
spoke at the evening session. His subject wae 
“Dealing with people in rows: being a few 
observations on the difficulties and inspira- 
tions of ticket agents, ministers, librarians, 
congressmen, and others who love people in 
rows.” Mr. Lee began by giving the follow- 
ing advice: “Act the way you feel, feel the 
way you ought to. If you cannot act the way 
you feel, and do not feel the way you ought to 
— go off.” The great trouble to-day is that 
people do not act the way they feel. Instead 
of realizing that the emotions are meant to do 
things with, people hold on to them, and sup- 
press them, only showing special ones suitable 
to the occasion. “Rows” of people tend to 
bring this about. Dealing with “rows” sup- 
presses one. To avoid this, three things must 
be cultivated. First the spirit of freedom, 
“act the way you feel, and feel the way you 
ought to;” second, the spirit of curiosity. We 
must cultivate the power of seeing people as 
they are, and of treating them as individuals 
“The hard fact about people in a row is that 
each teels as if he were some one in particu- 
lar. He is,” and must be treated as such — 
but not as some one else in particular. We 
must learn to distinguish. Human nature 
and “the eloquence of little things” must be 
studied, a scientific curiosity about men cul- 
tivated. Lastly, we must seek to have the 
spirit of the artist, the seeing men as they 
are to be, and the knowing how to bring 
them into the world that belongs to them. It 
is this particularly that keeps us from being 
“suppressed,” and helps us to make the most 
of our opportunities as the “rows” go by. 

Saturday morning, June 22, the club met in 
the town hall at Hopedale, at the invitation 
of the trustees and librarian of the Bancroft 
Memorial Library. The address of welcome 
was given by Lieutenant governor Draper. 
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The treasurer's report was read and ap- 
proved. The subject of reference work was 
then taken up. Papers were read by Miss 
June R. Donnelly, of Simmons College, Bos- 
ton; Miss Eugenia M. Henry, of Clark Uni- 
versity Library, Worcester; Miss Eva S. 
Gardner, of the Providence Public Library, 
end Mr. Robert K. Shaw, of the Worcester 
Free Public Library. Miss Henry spoke on 
reference work in a college library, and Mr. 
Shaw showed how to make the catalog more 
heipful in enabling the public to do reference 
work for themselves, by the use of simple 
subject headings and subdivisions. Miss Don- 
nelly and Miss Gardner treated of reference 
work in its general phase. 

Miss Caroline M+ Hewins, of the Hartford 
Public Library, then spoke on “What you can 
get out of a Henty book.” Miss Hewins 
showed how these books are of value from 
an historical point of view. Children of high 
school age are taught the history of our own 
country, but not that of European countries. 
The Henty books serve te give a broader 
view, and to show the connection between 
United States and European history. The 
books may also be used to lead the way to 
better reading. The best use to make of 
them is “as a peg to hang things on.” 

Through the courtesy of Mr. J. B. Ban- 
croft, of Hopedale, the members of the club 
were entertained as his guests at luncheon, 
after which they visited the Bancroft Memo- 
rial Library, and from there were given a 
short drive about the town. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Louis N. Wilson, librarian Clark Uni- 
versity Library, Worcester; vice-presidents, 
Harlan H. Ballard, librarian Berkshire Athe- 
n«um, Pittsfield; Frederick A. Chase, libra- 
rian City Library, Lowell; Miss Katherine P. 
Loring, trustee Public Library, Beverly; sec- 
retary, Drew B. Hall, librarian Millicent Li- 
brary, Fairhaven; treasurer, Miss Mary E. 
Robbins, Simmons College Library Depart- 
ment, Boston; recorder, Miss Gertrude E. 
Forrest, librarian Public Library, Milton. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Miss Genevieve M. Walton, State 
Normal College Library, Ypsilanti. 

Secretary: Miss Katharine G. Ling, Public 
Library, Detroit. 

Treasurer: Miss Nina K. Preston, Hall- 
Fowler Memorial Library, Ionia. 

On Thursday evening, June 6, the Michigan 
Library Association opened its 17th annual 
mecting at the Detroit Museum of Art. It 
was a joint session with the League of Mich- 
igan Municipalities and the State Health Offi- 
cers, also holding their conventions. Mr. 
Heinemann, chairman, introduced Mayor 
Thompson, of Detroit, who welcomed the 
associations. He was followed by the dean 
of the University of Michigan. Dr. Vaughan, in 
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an able address on “The relation of the health 
officer to the municipality.” Mr. Theodore W. 
Koch, librarian of the University of Michigan, 
also gave an interesting talk on libraries, il- 
lustrated with stereopticon views. 

The first business session on Friday morn- 
ing, June 7, was opened by the annual address 
on “The relation of the library to the munic- 
ipality,” by the president, Samuel H. Ranck, 
which it is hoped to give in a later number 
of the JournaL. This was followed by the ap- 
pcintment of committees. 

The treasurer reported a balance on hand 
of $35.16 and five new members. which num- 
ber was further augmented to 14. 

Short reports of the A. L. A. meetings at 
Asheville, N. C.. were given by Mr. Koch, 
Mrs. Turner, Miss Preston and Miss Pollard. 
The association then listened to Miss Ruth M. 
Wright, of the state library, on the summer 
normal school work conducted by the state 
board of library commissioners. There were 
34 students of all grades represented, and the 
instruction presupposed no knowledge of 
books. In the discussion Miss Lathrop, of 
Marquette, stated that 334 per cent. of the 
pecple in the northern peninsula are without 
library privileges. Several letters from Mrs. 
M. C. Spencer, state librarian, were read by 
the president; these were relative to the es- 
tablishment of institute work to be conducted 
as an informal round table, suggesting as well 
the plan of districting the state to form a few 
ccenters; announcing the meeting of the state 
teachers’ association in October at Battle 
Creek and of a library section being added to 
their sessions; and stating that if desired a 
quarterly bulletin of activities in Michigan 
library matters would be undertaken by the 
board. These letters were referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee for consideration. 

The roli call of Michigan libraries, to 
which 22 responded, was an interesting feat- 
ure of the morning session; the registered at- 
tendance was 75. 

After a luncheon at the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, to which the librarians were invited 
by the commissioners, all the visitors were 
given an automobile ride around the boule- 
vards and the beautiful island park. The en- 
joyment was somewhat dampened by the rain 
A supper and concert at Electric Park con- 
cluded the afternoon. 

The evening session began at 8.15. Miss 
Nina Preston, of the Hall-Fowler Memorial 
Library, Ionia, Mich., opened the meeting 
with a paper on “The work of the small li- 
brary in a small town,” what it costs and what 
it can do. In the not far distant future the 
need of a library in every locality will be 
taken for granted as is the public school. 
Good work can be done without a building. 
One may rent and still live. The library is 
not the housing, but the books themselves. If 
the town must start in a small way it is wise 
to rent rooms in a good location, and use 
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your income for a gcod selection of books 
rather than invest all in a building. When a 
city builds, it should be for enlargement and 
expansion. To try to run a library on too 
small an appropriation does not pay. Money 
is better spent on a juvenile department than 
on reform schools and juvenile courts. Money 
for libraries may be by city appropriations, 
gifts and fines : the surest is the former. This 
sum should cover expenditures for mainte- 
nance, administration and growth. Small li- 
braries spend one-fifth for books, two-fifths 
for salaries, and two-fifths for maintenance. 
To run a small library costs about $2600. 

An excellent paper was given by W. C. 
Sprague, editor of the American Boy. His 
ultimatum was: give the boy what he likes 
to read, not what you want him to read. He 
reads for the pleasure it gives him. The 
normal boy will want normal reading. In 
statistics taken by the Y. M. C. A. as to pref- 
erences in magazine literature of boys, the 
Youth’s Companion and the American Boy 
took the lead. The boy does not care for 
women writers, but prefers men. The book 
of adventure, full of incident and hairbreadth 
escapes and the historical novel are the kinds 
the boy likes. Mr, Sprague’s paper was a 
plea for the boy’s book for the boy, and in the 
discussion the great dearth of good, stirring 
story-writers for boys was deplored. 

Mr. Clarence E. Bement, member of the 
board of education, Lansing, in his paper on 
set forth that 


“Library workers as students,” 
the gist of the matter lies in librarians being 
educated in the knowledge of books —by a 
love of them, in the first place; and the read- 


ing of them, in the second In the discussion 
of this subject it was thought many librarians 
were overworked because of the demands of 
the position, Mr. Ranck stating that he knew 
of at least twenty librarians whom he could 
name who were in sanitariums. At this point 
the librarian in the abstract was lost sight of, 
and the subject became the woman's side of 
the question, until the meeting was adjourned, 
owing to the lateness of the hour. 

On Saturday morning the session opened at 
9.30 with the reading ot Miss Ida Rosenberg’s 
admirable paper, “To what extent can a li- 
brary direct the taste of its readers?” As 
Miss Rosenberg has charge of the circulating 
department of the Ryerson Public Library of 
Grand Rapids she speaks as one having 
authority, and the patrons of the library have 
reason to thank her for the excellent and 
helpful selections on timely topics and the 
good literature which she places within easy 
access. Miss Rosenberg’s paper evoked the 
query, “What is done with worn-out books?” 
Miss Pollard, of Grand Rapids, told of theirs 
being sent to the jail, but subject to the amus- 
ing and self-appcinted supervision of the W. 
Cc. T. U. Mr. Utley said worn-out books in 
Detroit were given to the jail and social set- 
tlement; some are destroyed. Mr. Ranck 
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spoke of the books at the Enoch Pratt Li- 
brery., of Baltimore, presented to the 
schocls in small towns in southern Maryland, 
and as an outgrowth of this were 
started. Mr. Koch brought the discussion 
back to the subject of Miss pa- 
per, and spoke of the Red Star and Cap and 
Gown collections of the et le library, 
and the favor with which these and other se- 
lections of a similar nature have been re- 
ceived. 

Miss Aniela 


being 


libraries 


Pcray, of the Detroit Public 
Library, read a paper on “Libraries of fac- 
tories and industria! institutions.” The work 
is comparatively recent in its inception in De- 
troit, being about a vear old, and has met 
with great favor and consideration at the 
hands of every a ae but one, who has 
been approached. The discussion was led by 
Miss Walsh, from the Hamilton Carhartt fac- 
tory. Miss Walsh has charge of the “welfare 
work,” which is the care of the girls em 
ployed, and says they are greatly interested 
in the library and many of them are cultivat 
ing a taste for good books. Miss Moran, 
from the Finck overall factory, made a few 
remarks of a like nature, and both thought the 
libraries not only benefit the but 
on the whole make the girls more contented 

“Human interest in hbrary work in a min- 
ing district,” by Miss Anna J. Fiske, of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co. Library, was 
a most interesting paper. She said in part: 

“Of the foreign nationalities in Calumet 
(about 20,000 in all) the Finns take the lead 
in point of numbers, at least half of the pop 
ulation of the county being said to belong to 
that nationality. Probably the next m 
merous are the English-speaking national 
ties, taken as a class, including the English, 
Scotch, Irish and Welsh. After these in 
varying ratios come Germans, French, Ital- 
ians, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Belgians, 
Dutch, Slovacs, Croatians, Poles, Russians, 
Swiss, Hebrews, Syrians, Armenians, Chinese, 
negroes and Indians, and doubtless a_ few 
others. It will be readily seen our library 
work has to do largely with foreigners, but 
we have no Finnish colony, no little Italy 
and no Polish quarter. The different nation- 
alities are scattered throughout the town, liv- 
ing side by side, and often in the same build- 
ing. 

“Our library is peculiarly fortunate in be 
longing to a corporation whose name is syn- 
onymous with fair dealing and generosity, not 
only to all those connected with it, but to the 
general public as well. As an instance of this 
its library supplies books to its employees and 
also to the entire population of two adjoining 
villages. Not only this; it also grants stu 
dents’ cards (so-called) to adults resident of 
the neighboring mines and villages on which 
they may take out non-fiction 

Modern educators all agree that beauty has 
a physiological as well as a psychological ct 
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fect upon the child, and should have a large 
part in every scheme of education. This need 
of beautiful things the library may help to 
supply, not only by having a building in itself 
beautiful and in adorning it with plants and 
flowers, but also by the placing of good pic- 
tures on its walls and in providing plaster 
casts of at least a few of the great pieces of 
sculpture. In this connection I would like to 
speak of what I believe to be the great value 
of a collection of pictures in every library, 
mounted or otherwise prepared for circulation. 
Such a collection may be more necessary in 
an isolated community like ours than in a 
large city or nearby town, but there can be no 
doubt of its usefulness in any library. Like 
most mining towns, we are far from any 
large city with its handsome building, art 
galleries and beautiful parks, and we are 
nearly as far from any fine farming country. 
There are children in Calumet who not only 
have seen none of the world’s art treasures, 
but they have never even seen a sheep. You 
can see that there will be a great lack in the 
lives of these children unless in some way the 
deficiency can be at least partly filled. This 
the picture collection helps to do. Bird study 
and other branches of nature work gain an 
added attractiveness when illustrated by pic- 
tures, and geography and history lose much of 
their dryness when glimpses are obtained of 
the regions described in the text-books. Our 
library circulates an average of 6000 pictures 
yearly, and I am sure that the good they do is 
inestimable. In considering the mining com- 
munity one is apt to think of the working 
men as being all miners, and I am frequently 
asked, ‘What about the miners, do they 
read?’ The miners certainly do read; in tact, 
it is said that the population of a mining town 
always has a much larger proportion of read- 
ers than that of a manufacturing town. The 
very large circulation of books by our library 
in proportion to the size of the town would 
seem to bear out this statement. However, 
in a mining community perhaps not more than 
half or two-thirds of the men actually work 
underground. The remainder includes the 
surface men (day laborers), those in all me- 
chanical trades and in the engineering or 
other professions, besides the merchants and 
other tradesmen who supply the wants of the 
community. 

“Where there is such a large foreign pop- 
ulation it seems almost imperative that at 
least the nationalities having the most numer- 
ous representation should be supplied with 
reading matter in their own languages. The 
mining company to which our library belongs 
recognizes this need, and we therefore have a 
collection of foreign books, small perhaps as 
compared with the collection of the large li- 
braries, but well suited to our needs and serv- 
ing as a good basis for a larger collection. 
We have at present a little more than 3200 
volumes divided among nine languages — 
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German, French, Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Finnish, Polish, Slovenian, and Croation. 
That they are appreciated is shown by their 
large cirevlation, which has averaged so far 
about ten thousand volumes yearly, which is 
more than three times the entire number of 
volumes in the collection. I wish that the 
powers that be not only in mining communi- 
ties, but in every community where there are 
large numbers of foreign residents, might sce 
the great value of this branch of library work 
and realize what an important factor it is in 
the making of contented and useful citizens. 

“In choosing books for our foreign collec- 
tions there are certain kinds that we try al- 
ways to include: dictionaries, of course; a 
Bible, which is always attainable; a New 
Testament with the foreign and English text 
in parallel columns, which may be had in 
some of the languages mentioned; transla- 
tions of all the good English and American 
fiction possible to obtain; and translations or 
original works on American history and bi- 
ography; and in fact any books describing 
America and its institutions. In some of the 
languages, particularly the Slovenian and 
Croatian, it is unfortunately almost impos- 
sible to obtain anything on these subjects. 
After we have provided for these, we get a 
miscellaneous assortment, including travel, 
popular science, and, of course, a rather iarge 
proportion of fiction, getting illustrated edi- 
tions when possible. 

“The reading room should be supplied with 
periodicals in each foreign language repre- 
sented in the books. We try to have at least 
two in each language, and the back numbers 
of these periodicals are circulated in the same 
way as are those in our own language. In 
order to supplement the very limited number 
of books in America and its institutions, it 

would be desirable to have a series of talks on 
these and kindred subjects for the people of 
each nationality in their own language. I 
cannot see that in the use of English books 
the mining community differs from any 
other, unless the percentage of fiction drawn 
may be a little lower than the average. 

“In a mining town, as in all others, the 
co-operation of libraries and schools is most 
important. The library may be a very im- 
portant factor, however, in supplementing the 
work which the schools have begun. In Cal- 
umet (and I am sure it is the same through- 
out the Michigan mining region) we have no 
child labor problem, and the truancy laws are 
strictly enforced. Still there are large num- 
bers of boys and girls who leave school as 
soon as they are allowed to do so, and after 
a few years they regret their wasted oppor- 
tunities and try to add to their very limited 
education. These employ private tutors, enter 
the might school or Y. M. C. A. classes, or 
take up some of the many courses offered by 
correspondence schools, To all these, and es- 
pecially the latter class, the library may be of 
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vast service in helping them to fit themselves 
for their active duties as citizens of our com- 
monwealth.” 

The report of the committee on resolutions 
was presented by the chairman, Mr. Koch, as 
follows: 


“Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Michi- 
gan Library Association be extended to the local 
committee for the varied entertainment provided dur- 
ing this session; to the Detroit Public Library Com- 
mission for its kind hospitality; and to Mr. C. M. 
Burton for the thoughtfulness in opening his li- 
brary to the members of the association. 

“Resolved, That the Michigan Library Association 
approves most heartily the suggestion of the state 
librarian in regard to the issue of a quarterly 
bulletin devoted to the library interests of the state, 
to be printed at the expense of the state board of 
library commissioners. The committee would rec- 
ommend that the project be referred to the executive 
officers of the association, who shall make such 
arrangements with the board of library commission- 
ers in regard to the editing and publishing of such 
bulletins as they mav deem fit. 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting 
that the Library Section of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association merits the hearty support and 
active co-operation of the librarians of the state 
and that all who can possibly do so should attend 
the meeting at Battle Creek next October, 

“Since the last meeting of the association the li- 
brary movement has lost a staunch friend in the 
death of Mr. John Patton, of Grand Rapids, a man 
of sterling character, of genial temperament and 
a tireless worker. The Grand Rapids Public Li 
brary in his death has sustained a loss almost 
irreparable. But we feel the loss is not all theirs, 
for the influence of one who was so nearly idea! as 
a trustee and who gave so generously of his time 
and interest, extended beyond the immediate field of 
his professional activities. And in extending our 
sympathies to Grand Rapids Public Library we 
would voice the sense of our own loss 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That we put upon the 
records of this association the expression of our 
appreciation of his worth and our sorrow at his 
death and our sympathy with his friends; and be 
it further resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to his immediate family.” 


In regard to the districting of the state with 
reference to the holding of sectional meetings 
and round table discussions, the committee 
did not feel that it was sufficiently well in- 
formed on the plans of the state board of 
library commissioners to make any report, 
and it was thought best to leave this matter 
to the judgment of the executive committee. 

The nominating committee, through its 
chairman, presented the following names: for 
president, Miss G. M. Walton, librarian, State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti; 1st vice-president, 
Mrs. Annie McDonnell, Bay City Public Li- 
brary; 2d vice-president, Miss Annie A. Pol- 
lard, Ryerson Public Library, Grand Rapids; 
secretary, Miss Katherine G. Ling, Detroit 
Public Library: treasurer, Miss Nina K. 
Preston, Hall-Fowler Memorial Library, 
Ionia, Mich. 

The place of meeting for the 18th annual 
convention was discussed, but as no decision 
was arrived at it was referred to the execu- 
tive committee. 

The meetings adjourned, having had more 
than 230 in attendance. 

KATHERINE G. Linc, Secretary 
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NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY ROUND TABLE MEETINGS 

By arrangement of a committee of the New 
York Library Association 28 round table 
meetings were held in the state from April 
25 to June 17, 1907. One was in the month 
of April, 22 were in May, and five in June 
Two districts. centering at Glens Falls and 
*lattsburg, held meetings where there were 
none last year. But this gain was offset by 
leaving out Port Henry, Malone and Syra- 
cuse. In the central part of the state several 
changes of districts were made with the pur- 
pose of reaching new neighborhoods. The 
number of libraries represented at any one 
meeting ranged from two to 18; the number 
of persons from six to 35. An attendance of 
125 was secured at one evening session to 
which the public were invited. Where only 
two libraries were reported, 10 persons 
were present and the meeting, though held on 
a stormy day, was considered well worth 
while. . The total attendance was 207 libraries 
and 453 persons. Visitors from outside the 
district were counted among the persons, but 
their libraries were not counted. The average 
was 73 libraries or 16 persons at each 
necting. 

The tollowing table shows the place and date 
of each meeting, with the number of libraries 
and persons in attendance and the visitor's 
name: 


New York Library Round Table Meetings, 1907 


Place. | Date. |Libs. Per- Visitor 
sons 
Albany........ June 17] 15 22 Miss Corinne Bacon 
Chatham.......June 8] 5 15 
Glens Falls....| 3} 4 tr W.R Eastman 
Johnstown..... |May 16] 7 13 A.L. Peck 
3s Mrs. S. C. Fairchild 
} MissC. M. Under 
Watertown 26 hill 
| Miss E.J. Hawkins 
Plattsburg..... 4 17 L. Peck 
Sidney ....... 9 W.R. Eastman 
Norwich....... 
Dryden. ....... Apr. as 6 6 
Montour Falls. May 18 5 ao A. Wynkoop 
Friendship..... 23) 8 at W.R. Eastman 
Auburn...... at ts A. Wynkoop 
Geneva........ “ 9) 4 to o 
Canandaigua... “ 1c, 2 10 
Rochester...... & 13 
ss} 28 24 Miss E.M. Chandier 
Middletown... 8 16 Miss T Hitchler 
Kingston....... 4 to 
Irvington. 12 Miss T. Hitchler 
Mt. Vernon.... “ 9 6 ts W.R Eastman 
Richmond Hill. “ 4 6 Miss J. F. Hume 
Bridgehampton June to 5 as MissJ. A. Rathbone 
Southold......., “ 7 25 A. W. Wynkoop 
Total, 23 m't’gs 207 453 


These figures show a slight gain over those 
of last year, amounting to 13 additional h- 
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braries and 51 persons, while the number 
of meetings was one less. The local interest 
at each place of meeting is clearly growing. 
At about one-half of the meetings there were 
two sessions of two hours each, held in the 
merning and afternoon, with lunch between. 
Other meetings were in the afternoon only. 
The informal character of the gatherings was 
maintained throughout, 

As in former years a visitor was named for 
each meeting by the state committee. The 
Brooklyn, Queens Borough and Utica libra- 
ries, as well as the state library at Albany, 
were of great assistance in this service. 

The following topics were selected for dis- 
cussion from a printed list offered to the 
libraries in advarite: 


Where to buy books and how 
How to duplicate........... 
Reference books most used » = 


What aot to bind. .... 
Description of books on catalog 
or card catalogs. 
Special subject lists an bulletins. . 
ending books 


4 

4 

2 

2 

Charging by cards a 

More than one book to a borrower............. 6 

Rural delivery of books 1 

Circulation of magazines. ...... . 
Fines and penalties....... tons -6* 

5 

5 

2 

5 

2 


Work with schools. . 
Children in the library 
Subject indexes .......... 


Library of Congress 
Good and bad picture 
NORTH CAROLINA’ LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 

President: Mrs. Annie Smith Ross,“ Car- 
negie Library, Charlotte, N. C. 

Secretary: Dr, Louis R. Wilson, Univer- 


sity of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 

Treasurer: J. Frank Wilkes, trustee Car- 
negie Library, Charlotte, N. C 

During the meeting of the American Lib- 

rary Association, the North Carolina Library 
Association held its third annual meeting in 
the city of Asheville; 22 members from the 
state and from South Carolina were present, 
and a number of members from the local 
library were in attendance. Several short 
sessions were held, the first on May 24. The 
meetings were significant in that several re- 
ports of new libraries were presented and 
that several librarians from South Carolina, 
who now have no state association, were 
present and suggestions were made reiative 
to a more definite organization of libraries in 
that state. It was the pleasure of the associ- 
ation to have with it at one of its meetings 
Miss Lutie E, Stearns and Mr. A. H. Hop- 
kins, both of whom had been very pleasantly 
connected with it formerly. 

Greensboro was chosen as the place for the 
next annual meeting. The following officers 
were elected: president, Mrs. Annie Smith 
Ross ; 1st vice-president, Miss Annie F. Petty; 
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2d vice-president, Mrs. Solomon Weil; secre- 
tary, Dr. Louis R. Wilson; treasurer, Mr. J. 
Frank Wilkes. 

Louis R. Witson, Secretary. 
WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: C. Elliot, Public Library, 

Walla Walla. 

Secretary: Miss Pearl McDonnell, Uni- 
versity of Washington Library, Seattle. 

Treasurer: Miss Josephine Holgate, 
Library, Olympia. 

The 3d annual meeting of the Washington 
Library Association was held at Olympia, 
June 4 and 5, 1907. About 4o members were 
present, representing 12 libraries of the state. 


State 


The program for the two days’ sessions 
was as follows: . 
June 4, 2 p.m.: Business session, with 


reports of officers; “Story telling and books 
for little ones,” Miss Blanchara, Seattle Pub- 
lic Library. 

June 5, 9 a.m., “Book reviewing in the 
Seattle Public Library,” Miss Gardner, Seat- 
tle: “Club work and the Public Library,” Mrs. 
J. M. Hitt, Olympia Women’s Club; “Book 
buying and use of Library of Congress cards,” 
Miss Switzer, Bellingham; “Library outlook,” 
W. E. Henry, University Library, Seattle. 

June 5, 1.36 p.m.: “What to do with old 
beoks,” J. M. Hitt, State Library; “Report on 
traveling library work,” reports of commit- 
tees. 

The first day’s session was spent mostly in 
business and adjourned early to visit various 
points of interest. Olympia being one ot the 
oldest settlements in the state, has many 
houses and points of historical value. In the 
evening Mr. W. E. Henry, librarian of the 
University of Washington, delivered a lecture 

“Significance of the public library.” At 
the close of the lecture, a reception was given 
the association by the women’s club of Olym- 
pia and the state library staff 

One of the most interesting features of the 
program was Miss Blanchard’s “Story telling 
and books for little ones.” After a brief dis- 
cussion of the best bocks and best editions, 
about 20 children were told stories which 
proved fully as interesting to the members. 

The question box brought forth many in- 
teresting discussions on order in the library; 
work of the libraries for the high school; 
juvenile books; circulation of periodicals; 
state library law; disposal of the Sunday 
newspaper comic section. On the last topic 
Mr. Smith summed up as follows: The library 
deals with children who do not happen to 
have the best of homes or the most careful 
nurture, so must remain on the safe side and 
refuse to have anything on view in the chil 
dren’s rooms but the very best of literature. 
The most weighty reason against comic sup- 
plements is that from them children are in- 
sensibly drawing their ideas of art, humor 
and life. For children to become infatuated 
with their gayly painted vulgarity is to destroy 
all their mental appreciation or taste for 
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beauty, in the cultivation of which lies their 
future moral redemption. Familiarity with 
what is sordid will be fatal, and it is only by ap- 
pealing to the love of beauty inierent in every 
human soul that we car hope for the salvation 
of the race. Portraying all the human rela- 
tions in these absurd ways has a tendency to 
cheapen the genuine and real relations of life. 
Racial prejudice is cultivated in the serving 
up of the foreigners, the colored race and the 
Jew and others: in various grotesque atti- 
tudes. In every way the child mind is per- 
verted and demoralized. The Seattle Public 
Library does not let the comic section come 
into view and has not done so for years. It 
was one of the first to make the move in this 
direction when 12 years ago it excluded the 
New York /Vorid and New York Heraid, on 
account of the “yellow kid” monstrosities that 
had begun at that time. 

Officers for 1907-08 were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Mr. T. C. Elliot, Walla 
Walla; Ist vice-president, Miss Grace Switzer, 
Bellingham; 2d vice-president, Rev. J. M. 
Allyn, Spokane; secretary, Miss Pearl Mc- 
Donnell, University of Washington, Seattle; 
treasurer, Miss Josephine Holgate, State Li- 
brary, Olympia. 

The association passed a resolution of re- 
gret that Mr. C. W. Smith, the retiring presi- 
cent, librarian of Seattle Public Library, has 
resigned and is to leave the library profession, 
The Seattle Public Library has become a large 
institution of thousands of volumes housed in 
a fine Carnegie building through the uniiring 
efforts and efficient management of Mr. 
Smith. 

The next annual meeting will be held at 
Spokane, Wash., just preceding the American 
Library Association conference, in order that 
members may attend both meetings. 

Peart McDonne tt, Secretary. 


Library Clubs 


NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY 
INSTITUTE 

The third annual institute of the Library 
Workers of Northwestern Pennsylvania was 
held at Warren, June 11 and 12, under the 
auspices of the Warren Public Library. 

Miss Alice Hazletine, of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, presided. There were a 
number of new members enrolled this year, 
and a pleasant feature of the meeting was the 
presence, at each session, of several trustees 
of the Warren library. Mrs. W. H. Filler, 
a member of the board, opened the first ses- 
sion with an address of welcome; she was 
followed by Miss Charlotte Evans, of Erie, 
who read an excellent article on “Govern- 
ment documents for small libraries.” 

Miss Waterman, of Titusville, was next 
asked to give a brief outline of the origin of 
the little organization, for the benefit of the 
members who had joined this year. 

Mrs. Hamilton, of Franklin, followed with 
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a talk on “Work with clubs,” supplemented 
by Miss Eleanor Carver, of Sharon, who de- 
scribed the interesting club work done by the 
library in her town. 

At the evening session Miss Sherman, of 
Bradford, read an article on “Work with chil- 
dren in small libraries,” followed by the 
subject, “How to select books,” which was 
discussed by Miss Wilson, of Edinboro, who 
presented the view taken from the side of the 
State Normal Schoo!, and Miss Leete, of 
North Fast, and Miss Rupp, of Oil City, who 
represented the public library standpoint 

Mr. MacGowan, superintendent of the War- 
ren public schools, then displayed some beau- 
tiful stereopticon views of Alaska and the 
Yellowstone Park, 

The next day’s morning session was partly 
devoted to business and partly to pleasure 
Committees reported that the invitation trom 
Bradford for the institute next year was 
accepted, and nominated Miss Lucy Water- 
man for chairman and Miss Sherman, of 
Bradford, for secretary. They were unani- 
mously elected. 

Miss McKinney, of Grove City College, read 
an interesting article on “College work and 
the library”; next followed a round table 
discussion, led by Miss Weiss, of Warren, on 
“When to break rules,” and Mr. MacGowan 
on “Co-operation with schools.” After this 
came an automobile trip through the lovely 
country about the town, with its vistas of 
rolling hills and winding rivers, through the 
densely wooded country roads. <A luncheon at 
the country club was given the visiting library 
workers by the president of the library 
board of trustees, after which, with cordial 
thanks, the visitors departed. At this meeting 
they welcomed Miss Helen Price, of the state 
library commission, and listened to a short 
talk by her on the duties of the commission, 
defining her own work especially, and ex- 
pressing her desire to be of service to hbra- 
rians throughout the state. 

Mary C. Brooks, Secretary. 


Library Scbools and Training 
Classes 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Commencement exercises were held in the 
auditorium of the institute on Tune 6. The 
library schoo] graduates were: Florence Ben- 
ton Custer, Madge Estelle Heacock, Helen 
Hill, Ella Sprague Hitchcock, Katharine 
Eleanor Hunt, Caroline Hermine Lauman, 
Jean Baker Martin, Nella Martin, Edmonia 
Marian Miracle, Lily Moore, Katharine Whip- 
ple Strong. 

Mrs. S, C. Fairchild gave two lectures to 
the students in May. Her first lecture was 
on the American Library Association presi- 
dents, and was illustrated with lantern pic- 
tures. The second was on “The librarian’s 
reading.” On May 21 an informal reception 
was held in the class-room for Mrs. Fairchild 
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and Miss Price, library organizer of the Penn- 
sylvania Library Commission. 

Mr. Joseph F. Daniels, librarian of the 
State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Col., 
visited the school May 16, and spoke to the 
class on the “Personality of the librarian.” 

The out-of-town visits this year included 
the libraries of Washington and Baltimore, 
and later those of Trenton, Princeton, and 
Bryn Mawr. 

Auice B. Krogcer, Director. 

MICHIGAN SUMMER LIBRARY COURSE 

A second annual course of instruction in 
library methods for teachers, given under 
the direction of the state board of library 
commissioners, was opened on June 24 in the 
summer normal schools of Michigan, to con- 
tinue until August 2. The course is given in 
three normal schools, the work in each school 
being in charge of an instructor appointed by 
the board. At each course there will be 
special lectures by Miss Ida Mendenhall, on 
“Children’s books and reading”; Miss Ethel 
R. Sawyer and Miss Grace E. Salisbury, on 
“Reference books.” Material for the course 
is provided at each school, including a work- 
ing library of 300 volumes, chiefly children’s 
books. Credit in the various normal schools 
will be given to the students who elect to 
take this course and complete it satisfactorily. 
NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

SUMMER SCHOOL 


The summer session opened on June 5 with 
an enrollment of 40. The greater part of the 
students of course are from libraries in New 
York state, though Texas, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania and Tennessee are 
represented. This is the largest attendance 
that we have ever had at a summer session 
and seems to justify beyond a doubt the 
change in policy from the massing of instruc- 
tion in one subject each year, as has been done 
in the past three or four years, to the general 
course of study. 

COMMENCEMENT 

Simple and informal commencement exer- 
cises were held on June 28. The director and 
vice-director addressed the school briefly and 
the degree of B.L.S. was conferred upon 13 
graduates as follows: 

Bailey, Louis Jonathan, Ontario, N. Y., 
B.S., University of Rochester, 1905. 

Brown, Mary Gilbert, Elmira, N. Y., B.A., 
Elinira College, 1895. 

Coulter, Edith Margaret, Salinas, Cal., B.A., 
Stanford University, 1905. 

Dinsmoor, Kate Elizabeth, Lawrence, Kan., 
B.A., University of Kansas, 1903. 

Donnelly, June Richardson, Cincinnati, O., 
B.S., University of Cincinnati, 1895. 

Harron, Mrs. Julia (Scofield), Penn Yan, 
N. Y., B.A., Vassar College, 1897. 

Hirshberg. Herbert Simon, Brookline, 
Mass., B.A., Harvard University, 1900. 

Kildal, Arne, Christiania, Norway, Ph.B., 
University of Christiania, 1904. 
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Lewis, George Lothrop, Gorham, Me., B.A., 
Bowdoin College, 1901; M.A., Bowdoin Col- 
lege, 1903. 

Merritt, Louisa Flanders, Malone. N. Y., 
B.A., Cornell University, 1904. 

Nerney. May Childs, Albany, N. Y., B.A, 
Cornell University, 1902. 

Steffa, Julia, Pomona, Cal., B.S., Pomona 
College, 1900. 

J. I. Wver, Jr., Vice-director. 
WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


During May the library school students 
listened with pleasure and profit to the 
lectures of Miss Harriet E. Hassler, of 
the Portland (Ore.) Public Library, on 
library work for children. Miss Hassler’s 
thorough training and varied experience in 
the libraries of Pratt Institute, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and Portland have intensified 
and rendered most practical her natural en- 
thusiasm in this important field of work. In 
addition to the Winona course Miss Hassler 
has spent some time in the Public Library 
Commission office compiling lists of stories 
to be read aloud, and revising other lists for 
general distribution to the libraries of the 
State. 

Weekly observation visits have been made 
to various libraries selected to illustrate dif- 
ferent phases of development and methods 
Alexandria and Elwood, under the competent 
librarianship of Miss Peters and Miss Mc- 
Collough, afforded opportunity for study of 
technical methods, work with clubs and 
schools. At Alexandria the members of the 
library board invited the class to luncheon, 
and at Elwood a reception at the library club 
room enabled the students to meet the library 
beard. The visit to Indiana University gave 
the library class an opportunity to study the 
scholarly library designed to meet the needs 
of special departments in reference and re- 
search. Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins invited the 
class to luncheon at the new students’ building 
reception rooms, after which Mr. Jenkins, the 
librarian, gave an interesting illustrated ad- 
dress on the library building, in process of 
construction, and this was followed by a visit 
to the new building. 

Of last year’s class the following are in 
library positions: 

Almond, Nina E., cataloging department, Li- 
brary of Indiana University. 
Carr, Zada, librarian Public Library, Earl 

Park. 

Clelland, Ethel, cataloger in legislative refer- 
ence department, Indiana State Library. 
Cox, Agnes L., assistant in Krauth Memorial 

Library, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 

Philadelphia. 

Griffith, Alice, assistant, Public Library, In- 
dianapolis. 
Henley, Lillian E., acting librarian, Public 

Library, Shelbyville. 

Jayne, Nannie W., librarian, Winona Tech- 
nical Institute. 
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Public Library, 
Public Library, 


Longley, Edna, assistant, 
South Bend. 
Masden, Jessie, 
Piqua, Ohio. 
Reese, Rera, instructor, Winona Technical 

Institute Library School. 
Smith, Martha Grace, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Fort Wayne. 
Trimble, Edith, librarian, Public Library, 
Kokomo. 


librarian, 


Merica Hoactanp, Director. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


CLOSING EXERCISES 


The third year of the school was brought 
to a pleasant close on Saturday morning, June 
8, at which time the faculty, as many of the 
graduates as could come, and the class of ’07 
met together at the school. The exercises 
were presided over by Dr. Charles F. Thwing, 
president of the university. After opening 
remarks, the president introduced the dean, 
Mr. Brett, who gave a short résumé of what 
the school and its graduates had accomplished 
these three years. Formal announcement of 
the appointment of Miss Whittlesey for direc- 
tor was then made, to which Miss Whittlesey 
responded, adding some words addressed to 
the class of 1907. After the certificates were 
presented a buffet luncheon was served. 


FACULTY NOTES 


Miss Adelaide F. Evans, instructor in li- 
brary records and supervisor of technical 
practice work done by the students tor the 
East Branch, has arranged to spend several 
weeks of the summer vacation working in 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, es- 
pecially along the lines of her courses of in- 
struction at Western Reserve Library School. 

Miss Bertha Barden, ’07, has been engaged 
for the coming year as assistant to Miss 
Whittlesey in her instruction work in cata- 
loging and classification. 

The faculty of the school was represented 
at the A. L. A. conference at Asheville by 
the dean, the director, Miss Eastman and 
Miss Power. They were reinforced by the 
presence of five graduates — Miss Miller, Miss 
Stearns, Miss Wilson, ’05; Mrs. Hobart and 
Miss Dissette, 06, who arranged for a West- 
ern Reserve dinner on Monday evening, May 
27. This was not only pleasant but memorable 
as the first of its kind in the annals of the 
school, and as making a precedent to be fol- 
lowed in future conferences. 

POSITIONS 

Miss Edna I. Allyn, 05, who has held the 
position of librarian of Brooklyn sub-branch, 
Cleveland, has recently left to accept the posi- 
tion of librarian of the Association Library 
of Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mr. Carl P. P. Vitz, ’05, New York State 
Library School, 07, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the District of Columbia 
Public Library. 
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Judging from the many inquiries the de- 
mand for people to do special work during the 
summer is steadily increasing, so that the 
school has been unable to meet all these re- 
quests. Several of this year’s class are en- 
gaged in such work—three at Hatch Li- 
brary, Western Reserve University; Miss 
Foglesong, ’05, and Miss Stocker, special ‘06, 
are reorganizing the library of the Union 
Biblical Seminary (3000 volumes), Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Regular appointments for the members of 
the class of ’o7 are as follows: Miss Bertha 
Rickenbrode Barden, assistant, Western Re- 
serve Library School, Cleveland; Miss Nina 
Carolyn Brotherton, assistant, children’s 
work, Cleveland Public Library; Miss Agnes 
Thornhill Burns, assistant, children’s work, 
Cleveland Public Librarv; Miss Mary Lillian 
Ely, assistant, Dayton Public Library; Miss 
Alice Marian Flagler, assistant, Cleveland 
Public Library; Miss Theodosia Estelle 
Hamilton, librarian, Simpson College Library, 
Indianola, Iowa; Miss Ethel Marjorie Knapp, 
assistant, Cleveland Public Library; Miss 
Nellie May Luehrs, assistant, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library; Miss Mildred Florence Parsons, 
assistant, Cleveland Public Library; Miss 
Marguerite Burnet Resor, assistant cataloger, 
University of Cincinnati Library; Miss Em- 
eretta G, Root, assistant, District of Columbia 
Public Library; Miss Louise Catherine Sad- 
lier, assistant, Hatch Library, Western Re- 
serve University. 

Juura M. Waurtttesey, Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
PERSONAL NOTES 

Jessie F. Ogden, ’96, is order clerk in the 
Seattle (Wash.) Public Library. 

Marjorie Graves, B.L.S. ’o2, was married 
April 9 to Mr. Ralph D. Walton, of Oska- 
loosa, Ia. 

Ada Patton, B.L.S. ’o2, has been appointed 
cataloger in the Carnegie Library of Charles 
City, Ia. 

Helen T. Kennedy, B.L.S. ’03, is now organ- 
izing the Kewanee (Ill.) Public Library 

Mrs. Marietta Street Price, B.L.S. ’03, is 
organizing the St. Charles (lll.) Public 
School Library. 

Edna A, Hester, ’05, librarian of the South- 
ern Illinois Normal School at Carbondale, 
has been granted leave of absence for next 
year for further study. 

Helen A. Bagley, ’06, has been appointed 
assistant librarian in the Oak Park (lIIl.) 
Public Library. 

Elizabeth Forrest, B.L.S. ’06, is organizing 
the Eagle Grove (Ia.) Public Library, acting as 
assistant state organizer during the summer. 

Mrs. Ida A. Kidder, B.L.S. ‘06, who has 
been document cataloger in the Washington 
State Library at Olympia since last August, 
has received an appointment with the Oregon 
Library Commission to work with schools and 
institutes. 
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Reviews 


Ayres, Samuel Gardiner. Jesus Christ our 
Lord: ‘an English bibliography of Christol- 
ogy, comprising over 5000 titles, annotated 
and classified. New York, Armstrong, 1906 
[1907.] 502 p. O. 

A revision and expansion of the list on 
Christology which was contributed by the au- 
thor in 1891-92 to the Crooks and Hurst 
Methodology. It is undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive list on the subject, covering as 
it does a period of about 350 years from 
1573-1906, and including such writings of all 
nationalities as have been translated into Eng- 
lish. To the list of books under each subject 
is prefixed a brief statement defining the 
meaning and scope of the heading as em- 
ployed by the author, or briefly tracing the 
various phases under which a historic doc- 
trine has appeared. One must regret that 
the annotations have not been more frequent, 
but their place has been partially supplied 
by a list of recommendations which precedes 
the main list under each heading. Mr. Ayres 
is librarian of Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. L. 


Severance, Henry Ormal, comp. A guide to 
the current periodicals of the United States 
and Canada, 1907. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
George Wahr, 1907. 330 p. O. 

The need of some such work as this has 
long been recognized by librarians and others 
who are called on for information on varied 
subjects. Heretofore, aside from the news- 
paper annuals, which cover a different field, 
the only sources of information regarding 
American periodicals, society publications and 
transactions have been such lists as the co- 
operative “List of serials,” prepared by the 
Chicago libraries; the Boston Public Library’s 
“List of periodicals, newspapers, transactions, 
etc.” or the eight-year-old list of “Publica- 
tions of societies — none of which are alto- 
gether satisfactory for brief and frequent ref- 
erence. Mr. Severance’s “Guide” therefore 
fills a distinct gap, and will be welcomed as a 
useful tool. It is to be hoped that, as he in- 
dicates in his preface, it may be continued as 
an annual publication, revised each year and 
kept up to date. This is essential to its con- 
tinued usefulness, for the literature with 
which it deals is constantly variable, and in its 
record accuracy is only compatible with con- 
stant revision. The present volume, indeed, 
calls for considerable correction, and the re- 
viewer would urge all who use it to follow the 
compiler’s suggestion and send to him note 
of changes, errors, or titles not included, so 
that by co-operation a new edition more thor- 
oughly accurate may be ensured. 

In its style and arrangement the “Guide” is 
thoroughly practical. There are two di- 
visions — an alphabetical list and a classified 
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list. The former, which is the main entry 
record, is alphabetical by first word of title, 
or by name of society in the case of transac- 
tions and similar publications. Besides name 
of publication there is given date of first is- 
sue, frequency of issue (as weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, etc.), publishers’ name and ad- 
dress, and subscription price. In the second 
division brief titles are arranged alphabet- 
ically under class headings. It has been the 
aim to make the list as comprehensive as pos- 
sible, and the lines of exclusion are not rigid- 
ly drawn —so that some titles (such as the 
“Tribune index,” “Foolish almanac,” etc.) 
are given that seem rather outside the field; 
but this is a yielding in the right direction. 
On the other hand, there are omissions less 
easily accounted for. Thus, the Book of the 
Royal Blue is given, while the Four-track 
News does not appear; the “Girls Friendly 
Kalendar” (which is not a periodical, but a 
wall calendar) is listed, but there are no en- 
tries for the Girls Friendly Magazine 
(monthly), or the Girls Friendly Society’s 
Associate’s Record (monthly); several more 
or less familiar religious periodicals are lack- 
ing; and among the library periodicals, Book- 
buyer, Literary Life and Literary Collector 
are recorded, though these have all been dis- 
continued for some time. The monthly bulle- 
tins of libraries and library commissions are 
included, to some extent; but it is not easy 
to see on what principle selection has been 
made, for the Salem, Springheld and other 
well-known bulletins are conspicuous by their 
absence and others which are little more than 
leaflets are given. It is also curious to note 
that the Cincinnati Public Library’s “Annual 
list of books added” is included, though the 
similar list of the Boston Public Library does 
not appear. The whole division of library 
publications needs a thorough revision and 
systematization. A somewhat cursory ex- 
amination reveals numerous errors, typo- 
graphical and otherwise. Thus the Pasadena 
Public Library Bulletin appears under P as 
published by the University Press of Sewanee, 
Tenn.; it has also another main entry in the 
M’s, under “Monthly bulletin.” In capitaliza- 
tion the usual library practice is followed, but 
the use of lower case seems carried too far 
when “America” appears sans capitals; and 
we confess to a slight repugnance to “baptist” 
and “methodist.” A useful addition to the 
classified list would be indication of periodi- 
cals in other than the English language — as 
French, German, Swedish, and so on. There 
are many titles of such periodicals, but they 
appear only in alphabetic order in the main 
list and under various subject headings; a 
grouping under nationality would be extreme- 
ly useful to the librarian who wishes, for in- 
stance, to supply newspapers or magazines 
for Polish, Italian or other foreign popula- 
tion. These criticisms are specific, but they 
are made with cordial recognition of the use- 
fulness of the “Guide” and of the labor that 
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has gone to its preparation; and with the 

hope that they may be of service in improving 

it and making it a permanency. 

SHarp, Katharine L. [Illinois libraries. part 
2: Public libraries (excepting Chicago). 
(University of Illinois studies, vol. 2, no. 
3, January, 1907.) Urbana, University of 
Illinois, 1907. 148 p. O. 

The first part of Miss Sharp’s valuable 
monograph was published about a year ago 
(reviewed L. j., Jan., 1907, p. 37). It was 
devoted to a general survey of the Illinois 
library field, legislation, conditions, etc. The 
present volume is a series of historical 
sketches of the public libraries now existing 
in the state, arranged alphabetically under 
place, with cross references from special 
names. The sketches are compact, very few 
exceeding a page in length, but they 
present a large amount of historical and 
descriptive information. A third part of 
the work, devoted to historical sketches 
of college, school and _ special libraries, 
Chicago libraries, illustrations of buildings 
and a list of Illinois library publications, still 
remains unpublished, the manuscript being 
available for consultation at the Illinois State 
Library School. The two parts already issued, 
however, form an important contribution to 
library history, anc set a standard that it is 
hoped may be reached for other states. An 
interesting and useful feature of the present 
record is the tabulated list of “Obsolete 
public libraries in Illinois.” The work as a 
whole is a fitting crown to Miss Sharp's 
long service in behalf of library development 
in I)linois. 


Library Economy and bistorp 


GENERAL 
ABERDEEN Pustic Liprary. Special report on 
indicators, open access, and other methods 
of lending library work. Aberdeen, 1907. 


30 p. O. 

This report was prepared for consideration 
of a possible change in the methods of the 
Aberdeen library’s lending department. It re- 
views the practice of British and American 
libraries as regards indicator systems, open 
access, and “safeguarded open access.” The 
compiler seems personally to favor the indi- 
cator system used by the library, and the report 
concludes after much detail with the opinion 
that “so far as indicator systems are con- 
cerned, the Aberdeen system is for borrowers 
the best and most efficient in use in library 
work.” Appended are extended tables sum- 
marizing British and American practice; it is 
curious that the selection of American libra- 
ries does not include any of the branches of 
the New York, Brooklyn, Cleveland or Pitts- 
brrgh public libraries, which would particu- 
larly illustrate free access methods. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MepicaL LrprarIAns. Trans- 
actions, ninth annual meeting, held at Bos- 
ton, Mass. June 4-5, 1906. (/n Medical 
Library and Historical Journal, March, 


1907. p. 37-60.) 

Bulletin de l’'Association des Bibliothécatres 
Francais for May-June (no. 3) contains M. 
Oursel’s report on the condition of municipal 
libraries, presented to the association at its 
April meeting. He recommends a graded clas- 
sification for municipal librarians, with pro- 
motion from one class to the next, and makes 
suggestions regarding appointment of libra- 
rians by mayors, and a more equitable system 
of taxation for library maintenance. There 
is a proposed scheme for a new graded classi- 
fied service for university libraries, presented 
by M. Fécamp; and a report of the proceed- 
ings of the general meeting held April 7. 


For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger, the new 
Norwegian library journal, in its second num- 
ber, contains among other things the contin- 
vation of Mr. Fischer's interesting article on 
Norwegian public libraries; a second install- 
ment of Mr. Rolfsen’s review of the excellent 
work done by the central board of school li- 
braries; and an article on school libraries in 
foreign countries, by Mr. A. S. Steenberg, of 
Horsens. Some suggestions made by Mr. 
Nyhuus, of the Public Library of Christiania, 
with regard to the possibility of establishing a 
Norwegian library school, are politely re- 
ferred to Utopia by Mr. Fischer, one of the 
editors. 

Gaytey, C. M. An account of the proceed- 
ings of the International Congress for the 
Reproduction of Manuscripts, Liege, Aug. 
21-23, 1905. (Jn Report of Commissioner 
of Education, 1905, v. I. p. 131-142.) 

An extended report, with text of resolu- 
ticns, etc., of the meeting which was more 
briefly reported in L. J., 30:929 (December, 
1905 ). 

InsTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE. 
Bulletin, année 1907, fasc. 1-3. Bruxelles, 


1907. 104 Pp. 

Besides an extended illustrated report of 
the organization and development of the In- 
stitut, with a chronological record of the chief 
incidents connected therewith, there is an ar¢ 
ticle cn “A new form of book (le livre micro- 
photographique),” by Robert Goldschmidt and 
Paul Otlet. The desiderata in bookmaking 
are set forth as: lightness, small size, uniform 
dimensions, durable material, moderate price, 
ease of preservation, convenience of use, and 
adaptability to continuous production, Pho- 
tography is believed to offer the means of ob- 
taining these advantages. Briefly the “micro- 
photographic book” is to consist of micro- 
scopic photographs of text or manuscript, 
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hich for reading purposes are submitted to 
a magnifying process, following out the idea 
“of the cinemetograph. It is estimated that by 
“sufficiently reducing the photograph, 72 pages 
-of text could be reproduced to cover one cat- 
talog card of standard size. Various devices 
for the magnifying apparatus are considered 
practicable, among them “a very simple ap- 
paratus, lighted by an electric lamp and fur- 
nished with magnifying glasses,” which can 
be operated by the reader so as to bring the 
microphotographic pages successively into 
range of vision. This scheme, it is stated, 
was presented to the Congrés International 
de Documentation Photographique, at Mar- 
seilles last October, which passed a resolution 
inviting specialists to co-operate with the In- 
stitut in the solution of this problem. 


Library Assistant. for June has short ar- 
ticles on “Branch libraries,” by H. G. Sur- 
eties; “Delivery stations,” by W. C. Berwick 
Sayers; and “A public library book extension 
service,” by S. J. Redgrave. It contains the 
12th annual report of the Library Assistants’ 
Association, recording a membership of 321, 
the organization of two branches ( Yorkshire 
and Leeds, respectively), and interesting and 
well attended meetings. 


Library Association Record for May has a 
short practical paper on “Lighting, heating 
and ventilating of libraries,” by A. J. Philip; 
considerations on “The raison d’étre of library 
lectures,” by Charles F. Newcombe, which 
contains some excellent suggestions; and an 
outline of “A brief alphabeting number,” for 
small libraries, by James S. Stewart, who re- 
gards the Cutter, Brown and Jast author- 

mark schemes as too minute for small library 
use. There is a report of the conference on 
net books, held Feb. 27. In the June number 
announcement is made of a department of 
“Current views,” to contain “comments on 
passing events affecting libraries or of in- 
terest to those concerned in library vtork.” 
This is evidently the result of recent criti- 
cisms of both the L. A. U. K. and the Record. 
Half a dozen such comments are given, among 
them notice that the Association has decided 
to form a “press gang” to reply to attacks on 
libraries appearing in the public press. The 
articles in this number are: “The library of 
the Library Association,” by E. Wyndham 
Hulme; “The Thomas Greenwood library for 
librarians at Manchester,” by W. E. A. Axon; 
“Dewey expanded,” by H. V. Hopwood. 


Library World and Book Selector for June 
has short articles: “To popularize reference 
libraries,” by Arthur J. Hawkes; and “Un- 
frequented paths in classification,” by Manor 
G. Notth. There is a brief rejoinder and a 
number of communications elicited by the 
article on “Women in libraries” in the April 
issue. 


Th 


Very Small Library Magazine is a 
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little eight-page monthly (50 c. per year) es- 
tablished last October by Charles Carroll 
Brooks, 149 Third avenue, New York City, 
and published in the interests of its founder’s 
system of small libraries. It is intended to 
place these, under the charge of volunteer li- 
brarians, in small hamlets in every county in 
every state. There are now seven such libra- 
ries, the first having been founded with 38 
books in Silver Grove, near Harper's Ferry, 
W. Va.; the ee are in Annville, West- 
chester county, N. Y.; Continentalville Val- 
ley, Putnam county, 'N. Y.; Metropolitan 
Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, New York; Put- 
nam Valley, Oregon county, N. Y.; Ponca, 
Newton county, Ark.; Level Green, Rock- 
castle county, Ky. In his magazine Mr. 
Brooks appeals for help and for books; he 
asks for books discarded by public libraries, 
and for information from librarians as to 
where and how they may be obtained. 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for June 
contains comment on an unknown manuscript 
of the so-called “Biblia pauperum,” by J. 
Lutz; and notes on the materials for the his- 
tcry of printing at Constantinople, by Victor 
Chauvin. The department of reviews is un- 


usually full. 
LOCAL 

Atianta (Ga.) University L. The library 
issues the first number of a Bulletin, for May, 
1907. Besides a finding list of accessions it 
contains reports of the library and its various 
departments, and note of the Colored Public 
Library of Savannah, Ga. Miss Lane. the libra- 
rian, reports—for the school year September, 
1906, to May, 1907—additions of 469 v., making 
a total of 12,789, and a circulation of 3045 v. 
during the seven months. There is also a 
sketch of the history of the library, which was 
established in its present $25.000 Carnegie 
building in January, 1906. There is a travel- 
ling library department, which is intended to 
reach the schools taught by graduates of the 
university and supply them with books suited 
to their needs; and there is a “picture room,” 
in which art exhibits are arranged. 


Bradford, Pa, Carnegie P. L. (17th rpt.— 
year ending Feb. 28, 1907.) Added 1321; 
tetal 12,329. Issued, home "se 81,260 (fict. 


.6204 per cent.; juv. fict. .1852 per cent.) New 
registration 827; total registration 9735. Re- 
ceipts $7455.63: expenses $5009.16 (books 


$: 423.92, periodicals $167.65, binding $261.39, 
salaries $2008.35, light and fuel $311.49.) 

There is a slight increase in circulation, but 
the greatest growth has been in the reference 
department. 


Council Bluffs (la.) F. P. L. (23d and 24th 
rpts. — two years ending Jan. 1, 1906.) Added 
1341: total 26,397. Issued, home use, 1904, 
64,035; 1005, 65.848 (fict. 61.5 per cent.). 
Cards in force 5029. 

This report is largely commemorative of 
the handsome Carnegie building which was 
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dedicated on Sept. 12, 1905. An illustration 
of the building is given, as are the addresses 
and proceedings at the dedication exercises, 
and a description of the interior of the build- 
ing. all making up the trustees’ report. The 
librarian’s report is a brief summary of the 
work of the two years. 


Dallas (Tex.) P. L. (6th rpt.— year end- 
ing April 30, 1907; in local press.) Added 
1532; total 21,532. Issued, home use 79,572. 
New registration 1791; active cardholders (es- 
timated) 7500. 

An additional stack capable of holding 1000 
volumes has been placed in the stack room, 
and a small oak case for 100 volumes in the 
delivery hall. This small case 1s kept filled 
with attractive-looking books from some one 
class, an entire change being made the first 
of every month. More books are needed in 
the children’s room, where net additions for 
the year were only 70 v., as 159 were with- 
drawn from circulation. 


Danville, Pa. Carnegie F. L. (4th rpt.— 
year ending April 30, 1907; ir local press.) 
Added 616; total 5566. Issued, home use 
38,931 (fict. .71 per cent.) New registration 
965; total registration 2638. 

“The library lends four books a year to each 
inhabitant, or circulated each year seven times 
the number of volumes in its collection of 
books.” Sunday opening was in force from Oc- 
tober to May, but showed a decrease of 33 per 
cent. in attendance from the previous year; 
the chief use made of the library in this way 
is by children, who come regularly during the 
week, and it is regretted that so few men 
avail themselves of the privilege. 


East Orange (N. J.) F. P. L. (4th rpt., 
1906.) Added 2861; total 22,324. Issued, 
home use, adult 127,055; juv. 22,039. New 
registration 1780; total registration 10,525. 
Receipts $12,183.64; expenses $11,036.23. 

The title-page gives this as the third annual 
report, but this is apparently an error. The 
library reaches a large proportion of the city’s 
25,000 inhabitants. There are travelling libra- 
ries in five fire engine houses and one police 
station, and books are supplied to many 
schools, clubs, societies and other bodies. All 
but three or four of the 128 teachers in the 
public schools are book borrowers, In the 
assembly-room 18 organizations have held 52 
meetings, with a total attendance of 2373 per- 
sons. A local history collection has been 
started and a beginning has been made toward 
a collection of state, county, and town histo- 
ries, maps, etc. A gift of $20,000 has been 
accepted from Mr, Carnegie for two branch 
library buildings, which will be built and 
ready for use before the end of 1907. 


Eliot, Me. 


William Fogg L. The attractive 
library building given by the late Dr. John 
S. H. Fogg, of Boston, as a memorial to his 


father, was dedicated on May 2. The struc- 
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ture is built of rubble-stone and is beauti- 
fully situated on rising ground in a park of 
16 acres, overlocking the Fogg homestead. 
The entire estate was bequeathed to the town 
by Dr, Fogg, who also provided that his 
valuable collection of autographs should be 
sold to provide funds for erecting a library 
building, this bequest to become operative 
on the death of his widow. Two years ago 
the town came into possession of the property, 
amcunting to nearly $50,000, of which but 
$10,000 was available for building purposes, the 
balance being devoted to maintenance. The 
building provides for children’s room, reading 
anc delivery rooms, librarian’s office, a 
nieeting hall and a stack room with capacity 
for 16,000 v., all appropriately and artistically 
equipped. It houses, besides the regular col- 
lection, Dr. Fogg’s own fine private library, 
comprising some 2500 volumes devoted to his- 
tory, and other valuable works. At the dedi- 
cation exercises the chief address was by Hon. 
James P. Baxter, of Portland, president of 
the Maine Historical Society, who spoke on 
“The history of books and printing and the 
art of bookmaking.” 


Fort Worth, Tex. Carnegie P. L. (6th 
rpt.—year ending March 1, 1907; typewrit- 
ten copy.) Added 1375; total 15,505 v., 2716 
pm. Issued, home use 64,340 (fict. 69.15 per 
cent.) New registration 1877; total registra- 
tion 14.979. 

Reference use has so increased that over- 
crowding in this department is now a serious 
matter, and means for its enlargement must 
be speedily found. From the children’s room 
books are circulated in four of the city 
schools, and it is desired that this service 
should be extended to all schools. More 
books, however, are greatly needed. 

Since this report was written Fort Worth 
has adopted the commission form of govern- 
ment. Under the new charter the library is 
provided for by a special tax of .o2 mills, 
which will give it an income of $6000 next 
year and will, as the town grows, provide 
for the future growth of the library. 


Furman University, Greenville, S. C. The 
handsome Carnegie library building was 
opened to the public on June 5, with simple 
exercises, 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. L. Hon. John 
Patton, president of the library board, 
died of heart failure at his home in 
Grand Rapids, on May 24, after an illness 
lasting four months. Mr. Patton’s death is 
a great loss, not only to the library, but to the 
library interests of the state. Born in Penn- 
sylvania, in 1850, he had been a resident of 
Grand Rapids since 1878, and soon became 
prominent in state politics. He served as 
United States senator from Michigan during 
1894. In 1903 he was elected a member of 
the new board of library commissioners, to 
which he was re-elected for five years in 
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April, 1907. On the organization of the new 
board in 1903, he was elected its president, 
and was annually re-elected every year since. 
His interest in the library did not begin, how- 
ever, with his election as a member of the 
board. He conducted a correspondence with 
Mr Andrew Carnegie which led to the offer 
from him of $150,000 for a library building 
tor this city at the same time that Mr. Ryer- 
son made his offer. Mr. Carnegie withdrew 
to permit Mr. Ryerson to have the honor of 
erecting the library building for his native 
city. At the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Ryerson Public Library building on July 4, 
1902, Mr. Patton delivered the principal ad- 
dress. His ideas of the duties and functions 
of a library trustee were clearly set forth in 
the paper which he delivered at the meeiing 
of the Michigan Library Association at Bat- 
tle Creek, in June, 1906, published in the 
LiBRARY JOURNAL, September, :Qv6. 


Lexington (Ky.) P. L. (7th rpt.— year 
ending Jan. 1, 1907.) Added “nearly 1000”; 
total “between 22,000 and 24,000 v.” Issued, 
home use “nearly 52,000"; 1877 v. were cir- 
culated among the schools for supplementary 
reading. Cards in use 4000. 

This is the second report made from » 
Carnegie building. As may be observed, 
is extremely vague in its Statistical details 
and would be improved by more definite state- 
ment of facts. It is stated that the debt, 
which has been a burden for several years, is 
now paid off, and the way seems clear to 
greater activity. Attendance at the children’s 
department has largely increased; a story 
hour, held every Saturday morning, has 
proved very popular and useful. The Story 
tellers have been mainly teachers from the 
public and private schools, who have willingly 
given their services. The colored people's 
reading room, situated on the first floor, is 
one uf the most pleasant rooms in the build- 
ing. “But it is used very little”; and it is be- 
lieved that a colored branch library would be 
more satisfactory. Sunday opening was be- 
gur in June, 1906; the use is small, but slowly 
increasing. 


Medford (Mass.) P. L. (51st rpt., 1906.) 
Added 2183; total 31,473. Issued, home use 
93,718 (fict. 57 per cent.), an increase of 
14.796 over the preceding year. Total regis- 
tration since 1903, 6034. 

An analysis of the registration was made 
according to city wards, which shows inter- 
esting inequalitics in the extent the library 
reaches the various sections. From the chil- 
dren’s room books were sent to 83 school- 
rooms, and exchanged every six weeks. Five 
Sunday-schools receive selections of 100 books 
each, exchangeable at will. 


New Bedford (Mass.) F. P.L. (55th rpt., 
1906.) Added goor (642 gifts) ; total 96,290. 
Issued, home use 116,778 (fict. 64.6 per cent. ; 


forcign fict. 2.7 per cent.) New cards issued 
1773. 

A beginning has been made in ioaning books 
to Sunday-school libraries ana notices were 
sent to all school teachers announcing the 
library’s willingness to furnish reading lists 
for use in school work. A separate children’s 
rcom is much needed. “A steady demand 
may be noted for our bulletins, especially 
that on the cotton industry, which has been 
circulated widely in this country and abroad.” 


New Jersey State L. On June to the gov- 
ernor signed the bill increasing the salary of 
the state librarian from $2000 to $3000 a 
year. 

New York P. L. On June 26 opening exer- 
cises were held for the fourth Carnegie 
branch library to be established in Staten Isl- 
and. This, which 1s situated at Central 
avenue and Hyatt street, St. George, imme- 
diately adjoining the new municipal building, 
is the largest of the four anc, in some re- 
spects, the most interesting of a!l the Carnegie 
buildings that have been erected by the New 
York Public Library. It is situated on a 
steep hillside, with a magnificent view of the 
bay, and the surrounding grounds, which are 
somewhat more extensive than usual in the 
case of a library building, are handsomely 
terraced and planted with evergreens and 
flowering shrubs. The building has two main 
floors, each of which is provided with an 
entrance on the street level owing to the 
situation of the building on the side of a 
hill. The lower floor, which is entered from 
the side facing the bay through the grounds, 
is devoted to the department of circulation, 
the adults being given the west half of the 
building and the children the east. The chii- 
dren’s quarters include a cozy study room. 
The upper floor is devoted tc the general 
reading room, and arrangements have also 
been made to use this as a public assembly 
room in the evenings, if this should be de- 
sired. The roof is open to the rafters. The 
whole building is lighted by electricity and 
heated by hot water, and is furnished with 
atl automatic electric book lift. Living quar- 
ters are provided for the janitor, who will re- 
side in the building, and there are also work 
rocms, toilet rooms, and retiring and lunch 
rooms for the staff. Provision has also been 
made for the storage of a considerable number 
of books belonging to the travelling library 
department, which will have its Staten Isl- 
and branch office in this building. From this 
department collections of books are sent to 
schools, associations and clubs of ail sorts; it 
is expected that the establishing of a branch 
office at Staten Island will facilitate furnish- 
ing books to many rural districts on the isl- 
and which have hitherto been without li- 
brary service. 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. The interest in 
the music collection which was placed in the 
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reading room April 15 is steadily increasing. 
During May 319 volumes circulated. The 
collection covers 350 titles, and contains the 
piano and vocal scores of 50 operas. With 
the exception of the opera scores, which are 
limited to seven days, the music may be kept 
for one month. In connection with the music 
department the library has begun a collection 
of musical literature clipped from musical 
magazines. No musical magazines are in- 
cluded in the indexes to periodicals, and it is 
difficult to find satisfactory references about 
living musicians. It is hoped that the material 
thus collected will in time be of value and 
supplement the small amount found in musical 
dictionaries. 


Newburyport (Mass.) P. L. (§tst rpt., 
1906.) Added 1097; total 42,826. Issued, 
home vse 53,129. Registration 5695. Re- 
ceipts $3913.95; expenses $4163.31. 

Separate children’s room and_ reference 
room are needed. 


Ottumwa (Ja.) P. L. (4th rpt. — year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1906.) Added 3018; total 20,808. 
Issued, home use 73,106 (fict. 50 per cent.), 
of which 2c,449 were circulated through out- 
side agencies; the circulation to children was 
29 per cent. New registration 972; total cards 
in use 7037, “an average of one library card- 
holder to every tree residents.” Receipts 
$5510.62; expenses $5307.03 (salaries $2679.56, 
books $1579.16, binding $493.09, periodicals 
$121.25). 

“We expect an increased reading of classed 
beoks from our rearrangement of fiction. In 
December the classed books were arranged 
so as to leave the third shelf from the top 
vacant all through the stack room. On this 
shelf the fiction was placed, running from 
A to Z, under the last name of the author. 
The books most sought are thus on a line 
with the eye and in easier reach for both 
patrons and staff. People are distributed 
more evenly in the busy hours, all through the 
stack room, rather than being congested be- 
tween a few stacks. The new arrangement 
is conducive to more reading of the classed 
books arranged above and below the fiction.” 

The children’s room, installed in spacious 
new quarters, has been increasingly popular. 
Besides periodicals the reading tables contain 
puzzle maps and pictures; there are also 12 
stereoscopes with over 700 views, among them 
a set of 100 views illustrating Jane Andrews’ 
“Seven little sisters.” “A different set of 
pictures is put on the tables each week and 
offers an attraction which draws like a mag- 
net.” 

The library has 15 sub-stations in outlying 
districts and public schools; “we expect to 
work toward department stores and factories 
largely in the coming year.” The organization 


of a public library in the adjacent town of 
Eldon is largely due to the influence of the 
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Ottumwa library and the aid given by Miss 
Downey, the librarian. 

Library instruction to the freshman class of 
the high school was a feature of the year’s 
work, 

The lorg-needed open shelf room has been 
nearly completed, and will be opened in the 
autumn. It will contain about 4000 v., which 
will be changed from time to time. It is hoped 
that the increased appropriation granted by 
the city will permit extension of the library's 
work, especially in the schools 


Paterson (N.J.) F. P. L. (22d rpt. — year 
ending Jan. 31, 19007.) Added 3156; total 
30,419. Issued, home use 117,408 (fict. 687 
per cent.). New registration 3309; cards in 
use 11,004. Receipts $19,421; expenses (ex- 
clusive of building fund) $18,616.19 

“During the year the shelf-lists of the entire 
library have been read, and 366 volumes are 
now missing. Of these 229 appear to have 
been lost from the children’s room. This 
number is much larger than it should be, and, 
of course, indicates that this room needs very 
close watching. This is, however, the only 
complete reading of the shelves of the library 
that has been made since the fire. The result, 
therefore, shows the losses in a period of 
nearly five years.” 

Mr. Winchester’s recommendations for in- 
creasing the library's efficiency are: “establish 
branches; try the experiment of a pay collec- 
tion of popular books in the central library; 
abolish the age limit in the children’s li- 
brary; publish a monthly bulletin of current 
additions; publish a graded reading list for 
children; publish lists of special classes of 
bocks, as music, education, silk and other in- 
dustries; add largely to cur literature in for- 
eign languages, placing many of these books 
in the branches —also foreign periodicals; 
invite more frequent use of the assembly 
room; have a loan exhibition of fine arts and 
ether exhibitions, such as material relating 
to the history of Paterson, these exhibitions 
to be centered in the assembly room.” 


Philadelphia F. L. The Thomas Holme 
branch library building, at Frankford avenue 
and Hartel street, was formally opened on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, June 26. On Mon- 
day evening, June 24, the Germantown branch 
library building, at Vernon Park, was opened. 


Portland (Ore.) L. Assoc. (43d rpt.— 
year ending Dec, 27, 1906.) Added 7807; to- 
tal 60,645. Issued, home use 217,743, of which 
46,265 were drawn by children, 13,356 through 
the stations, and 13,609 through the county 
schools. New registration 5944; total regis- 
tration 15,210. Attendance in ref. dept. 33,009. 

A businesslike report of steadily growing 
work. The report covers the first year that 
the iibrary has occupied its entire building, 
and it records a general increase of use in 
every department; the home use was 23 per 
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cent. larger than the year before. Much of 
the increase is due to "special efforts to bring 
the resources of the library before the public. 
“Lists of new books have heen published in 
the daily press, notices of books received 
mailed to those specially interested, selected 
lists on specified subjects sent to clubs, busi- 
ness houses, lectures, factories, teachers, etc., 
and the head of the department has made per- 
sonal visits to the schools, to the department 
stores, to the telegraph and messenger offices 
and similar places where groups of young 
people could be reached. In an open shelf 
library, good books are often neglected or 
forgotten because of the very multitude. For 
this reason groups of books from time to time 
have been taken from the shelves and placed 
where they would be easy of access, and at- 
tention called to them by bulletin or list.” 

An experiment toward an “intermediate de- 
partment” has been made, in a collection of 
books of all classes suitable for young people 
just transferred to the main library from the 
children’s room. When the children are 
transferred they are met by the head of the 
circulating department, who explains the ar- 
rangement of the room, the use of the cata- 
logs, and introduces them to these special 
shelves. 

The inventory revealed 357 v. missing from 
the shelves, none of particular value. This 
brings up the question of closing the shelves 
to the public, but it is felt that this is unde- 
sirable on the principle of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and that free access 
to the books greatly increases the library’s 
usefulness. 

In the reference department 24 lectures were 
given to entering classes in the high school, 
with an attendance of 588. A round table for 
teachers for discussion of library methods 
was instituted in December, and weekly meet- 
ings were held through the winter. Special 
efforts are made to extend and make more 
useful the library’s collection of technical 
works, trade catalogs, etc. Exhibits have 
been held illustrating “Illumination” and “De- 
velopment of the book.” An effort to initiate 
work for the blind was begun, and later 
turned over to the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne. 

In the children’s room the circulation 
showed an increase of 5600; the story hour 
has been continued and the annual Christmas 
exhibit was held. Class room libraries were 
sent to eight of the city schools, and the 
sending of these libraries to county schools 
was continued. 

The extension work done in sending books 
to stations in the county has been organized 
as a “county department,” and the change has 
proved desirable. The circulation of books 
from the stations increased from 3955 to 13,- 
358; “the head of the department made 86 
visits in all, covering the entire county, visit- 
ing every station several times and making 
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section. The volunteer service at the stations 
has been supplemented as far as possible by 
these visits when informal talks on bocks and 
on reading in general were given whenever 
opportunity afforded, and by annotated lists 
distributed with the new books.” Special col- 
lections for farmers have been prepared, and 
breught to the attention of the various 
granges. 


St. Louis (Mo.) P, L. The library has just 
finished its competition for the choice of an 
architect of its new central building. Out 
of nine invited competitors Cass Gilbert, of 
New York, was judged to have submitted the 
most worthy design, and he was therefore 
appointed architect by the library board. The 
competitors were: From New York, Cass 
Gilbert, Carrere & Hastings, Palmer & Horn- 
bostel, Albert R. Ross; from St. Louis, Bar- 
nett, Haynes & Barnett, Eames & Young, 
William B. Ittner, T. C. Link, Mauran, Russeil 
& Garden, 

The plans for the building were made pub- 
lic on June 18. They provide for a two-story 
building, with a high basement. There will be 
a large open court in the interior, providing 
ample light and ventilation. The stack room 
will have seven stories, and a capacity of over 
200.000 y. The cost of the building is limited 
to $1,200,000, of which amcunt $500,000 is pro- 
vided by Mr. Carnegie. 


San Diego (Cal.) P. L. In the summary of 
the library’s 1906 report in June L. J. the per 
cent, of fiction was given as .072. This 
is an error, and should be corrected to read 
.63 per cent. 


Somerville (Mass.) P. L. (34th rpt., 
1906.) Added 5080; total 75,720. Issued, 
home use 410,538 (fict. 6934 per cent.). New 
cards issued 3364. Receipts $10,733.07; ex- 
penses $19,726.08 (salaries $9547 87, books and 
periodicals $6362.04, binding $2053.05, agen- 
cies $524.61). 

In the school department there are 7III v., 
and the circulation from the school libraries 
was 107,797; 27 sets of stereoscopic views 
were also used in 61 schoolrooms. The refer- 
ence and art department held 14 art exhi- 
bitions; it suffers more from overcrowding 
than any other department. There are five 
agencies in operation, located in shops, but it 
is believed that this system has been outgrown 
in at least one section of the city and should 
be replaced by a branch under trained super- 
vision. Books are sent to a large number of 
Sunday-schools, police station, hospital, etc. 
On 323 vacation cards 1913 v. were issued. 
By the home delivery service 1446 v. were 
distributed. 

It is intended that a careful examination 
shall be made of many departments of the 
library, with a view to withdrawing from the 
general collection bocks that have become 
obsolete. “These books should not be dis- 
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carded; and I think, upon mature reflection, 
that they should not be sequestered from the 
general view or the general access of the 
public. They should be put in ranges by them- 
selves, open to general access; but these 
ranges should be plainly labeled “obsolete 
bcoks,” and bear a placard stating that they 
have been withdrawn from the general stock 
of books because they are believed to be 
outdated, and consequently untrustworthy in 
the light of more recent knowledge.” 

“Early in the coming year each member of 
the staff will be asked to make a specialty of 
some one Gepartment of the library, and to 
become acquainted te as thorough an extent 
as possible with the bibliography of that 
department. Of course it cannot be expected 
that busy members of the staff can — 
thorough students in any one of the classes 
of the Dewey classification. Such an expecta- 
tion would be absurd, even if it were directed 
toward a college professor. But each member 
of the staff will be expected to know in a 
general way the books that are in the library 
relating to her specialty, and to understand 
something of the relative value of the books. 
The best books on each specialty that are not 
in the library will be looked up; and thus it 
is hoped deficiencies may be noted and sup- 
plied.” 


Seattle (Wash.) P. L. The library has 
issued an attractive pamphlet devoted to 
“Opening of the Seattle Public Library build- 
ing,” and containing proceedings of the dedi- 
catory exercises held Dec. 19, 1906. There 
are also fine illustrations of the exterior of 
the building and of the delivery room. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) P. L. (Rpt.— year end- 
ing Dec. 31. 1906. Added 4604; total 71,532. 
Issued, home use 160,222, an increase of 16 
per cent. over the previous year. Receipts 
$38,487.50; expenses $38,487.50 (salaries $15,- 
720.20, books $6316.26, serials $1996.78, bind- 
ing $1566.90, heat $2278.06, light $2338). 

“The new building is rapidly becoming the 
home of the library. The people who visit 
it are getting familiar with the place and 
with the improved conveniences which it 
offers. Gradually the little changes which 
were needed in the building and in the 
methods of work which it opens for people 
are becoming established and visitors are feel- 
ing the benefit which the place affords.” 

The catalog department has carried through 
the important work of arranging and sorting 
the collection of government documents, 
which “had been stored for years in several 
different but all equally inaccessible places. 
When we moved into our new building the 
documents were placed on the shelves of the 
second and third floors of the stack. Tumbled 
in, would better express the condition. No 
two books of a set were together, and none 
of them had been dusted for years. Of this 
material 2664 volumes have been shelf-listed 
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and cataloged, exclusive of the agricultural 
reports, for which we have the cards from 
that department. The Library of Congress 
cards have been a great help in this work.” 

The department of local and family history 
has been strengthened and its use constantly 
increases It is desired to include in this 
collection a complete set of the official publi- 
cations of the city and county and the help 
of citizens is requested to this end. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. The library 
was scmewhat damaged on May 22 by fire, 
which broke out in Seabury Hall, the main 
dormitory of the college. In all about 450 
Looks were injured, at an estimated cost for 
replacement of about $500. The damage done 
to the building was adjusted at a little over 
$1500. 


University of Washington L, Seattle. Ad- 
ditions to the library staff were made this 
year in the appointment of Miss Frances S. 

James as cataloger and Miss Josephine 
Meissner as assistant. Miss James received 
her A. B. and M. A, degrees at the University 
of Wisconsin and had been on the cataloging 
staff of the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
for the past six years. Miss Meissner had 
for the past year been librarian of the Peru 
(Neb.) Normal School. 


Versailles, Ky., Helm Memorial L. The li- 
brary building, which was completed only a 
year and a half ago, was completely destroyed 
by fire on the night of June 12. The library 
was a gift to the community from the late 
Miss Margaret Logan, as a memorial to her 
deceased nephew, Logan Helm. The loss on 
building is stated as $16,000, insurance $10,500 ; 
on furniture and books, $4,000, insurance, 
$2,000. 


Waterbury, Ct., Silas Bronson L. (37th 
rpt.—year ending Sept. 30, 1906.) Added 
5065; total 69,664. Issued, home use 140.561 
(fict. 73.62 per cent.), of which 28,871 were 
drawn through the school libraries, and 38,220 
through the children’s room. Receipts $25,- 
580.79; expenses $22,008.73. 

The gift of $s000 from the city has made 
possible extension of the system of school 
deposit libraries, which now contain 4241 v., 
distributed through 11 schools. “In order 
that our increasing knowledge of chiidren’s 
books may be mcre widely useful, we have 
begun a reference collecticn of the best books, 
which will be available for consultation, not 
only by teachers, but by mothers who realize 
the importance of guiding the reading of the 
little ones under their charge. There is also 
a special collection of the fairy tales, hero 
stories, and myths suggested in Bryant's 
‘How to tell stories to children,’ for reading 
aloud at home, or in the primary grades of 
the schools.” 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Osterhout F, L. (18th 
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rpt., 1906.) Added 2378; total 38,156. Is- 
sued, home use 103,575 (fict. 66.26 per cent.), 
of which 39,243 were from the children’s 
room. Total registration 9774. “Many ilius- 
trated juvenile books that have proved to be 
past binding or repairing have been utilized 
for scrap books, or the pictures mounted on 
water color paper, and very interesting pic- 
ture books made; the most successful ones 
having been made from books illustrated by 
Caldecott and Kate Greenaway.” A _ story 
hour was begun in November and continued 
successfully during two weeks of December ; 
there was an attendance of 86 at the three 
meetings. A Christmas tree was displayed 
as usual through Christmas week, and at this 
season the children’s librarian, with the aid 
of other assistants; made a dozen or more 
scrap-books, and sent them to the Children’s 
Home as a gift from the library. “These 
books were made of a collection of pictures 
which had been saved and cut from books 
unfit for further use. The pictures were 
pasted on mounting paper of different colors 
and tied with ribbon.” 

The privileges of the library are now ex- 
tended to all residents of the county. Work 
is soon to begin on an extension to the build- 
ing. which will accommodate a three story 
stack (40,000 v.), a catalog room and a 
repair room. 


Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. (47th rpt.— 
year ending Nov. 30, 1906.) Added 7255; to- 
tal 157,546, of which 70,006 are in the circulat- 
ing department. looued, home use 263,191 
(from children’s dept. 89,310); ref. use 104,- 


253, school use 20,036. New registration 4724; 


cards in use 24,271. Receipts $45,822.29; ex- 
penses $44,607.58 (books $9079.96, binding 
$2023.69, salaries $19,118.30, gas $1058.82, coal 
$1242.84, delivery stations $884.34). 

The chief incident of the year was the in- 
stallation of an improved lighting plant, and 
it is recommended that considerable repairing 
and decorating work should also be under- 
taken. There was a gain of 29,727 v. in the 
use of the library (reference and circulating), 
fairly well distributed through the different 
departments. More books are greatly needed 
in the children’s department, in which the 
Newark charging system has been installed. 
The very large use made of the reference de- 
partment is regarded as reason for pride, and 
it is pointed out that from the valuable Green 
collection only four books were stolen during 
the year. Several exhibitions were held, and 
a large number of clubs and classes use the 
library regularly for purposes of study. There 
are eight delivery stations in operation, and 
Mr, Green suggests that this delivery service 
be extended to include sending and calling for 
beoks for private schools, hospitals, engine 
house, Sunday schools, and similar institu- 
tions. Besides Mr. Green’s report there are 
reports from the heads of the various depart- 
ments. 
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Bodleian L., Oxford. The annual report of 
the Bodleian for 1906 is given in the Oxford 
University Gazette for May 14. It records ac- 
cessions of 77,637 printed and manuscript 
items, of which 13,465 were received by gift 
or exchange, 53,163 under the copyright act, 
and 11,009 by purchase. This total is the 
second highest on record. 

The episode regarding the original Bodleian 
first folio Shakespeare is duly reported. “In 
1623 or 1624 the Company of Stationers sent 
to the Bodleian in sheets a copy of the newly 
published first collected edition of Shake- 
speare’s works. They did so under an agree- 
ment made with them by Sir Thomas Bodley 
in 1610-11. In those days there was no copy- 
right act, so that the copy sent by the com- 
pany to the Bodleian may be said to be the 
one most authentic copy existing. In Mr. 
Madan’s words, ‘It is the only one which can 
be regarded as a standard exemplar. It was 
the copy selected by the publisher for per- 
manent preservation.’ The Bodleian sent the 
sheets on Feb. 17, 16234, to the Oxford 
binder, William Wildgoose, and on its return 
the book was duly chained on the shelves, 
where it remained till 1664. It appears in the 
supplementary catalog of 1635, but not in the 
catalog of 1674. 

“The original Bodleian statute, which was 
then in force, following in this particular the 
draft instructions of Sir Thomas Bodley, di- 
rected the curators to exchange books for 
others of a better edition, and to discard from 
the library volumes which were ‘superfluous.’ 
There can be little doubt that this rule was 
the cause of the disappearance of the first 
folio. It was most probably got rid of be- 
tween September, 1663, and September, 1664, 
among a number of ‘superfluous library books 
sold by order of the curators’ for which an 
Oxford bookseller, Richard Davis, paid the 
library £24. For in 1664 there had come into 
the library the second issue of the Third Folio, 
containing seven additional plays — though it 

is now admitted that six of these are not 
Shakespeare’s, and that of the seventh ( Peri- 
cies) he only wrote part. 

“The subsequent history of the First Folio 
thus thrown out as ‘superfluous’ is unknown 
till about the middle of the 18th century. Ap- 
parently at some time before 1759 it was ac- 
quired by Mr. Richard Turbutt, of Ogston 
Hall, Derbyshire, from whom it descended to 
his great-great-grandson, Mr. W. G. Turbutt.” 
On Jan. 25, 1905, Mr. Turbutt’s grandson, 
Mr. G. M. R. Turbutt, brought the book to 
Mr. Madan, of the Bodleian staft, to ask his 
advice about repairing it. It was recognized 
as in old Oxford binding, and in a few min- 
ttes was proved to be the old Bodleian copy. 
The librarian proposed to Mr. Turbvtt that 
the copy should be valued and repurchased 
for the Bodleian by subscription, but before 
a decision was made an offer of £3000 for it 
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was made by an American collector. Mr. 
Turbutt gave the Bodleian the refusal of the 
copy at this price and allowed five months in 
which the amount should be raised. The sum 
was secured by public subscription within 
three days of the close of the allotted term, 
Mr. Turbutt himself contributing £200. Sub- 
scriptions were received or offered from 823 
persons. 

Croydon (Eng.) P. Ls. (18th rpt. — year 
ending March 31, 1907.) Added 5693; total 
50,687. Issued, home use 441.000, not includ- 
ing 85,546 v. circulated through the school li- 
braries. The home use showed a decrease of 
5901 v. from the preceding year, accounted for 
by the closing of the libraries for redecora- 
tion; the school library circulation showed an 
increase of 15,281. From the reference library 
55.732 v. were issued. Total no. borrowers 
13,247. The fiction percentage has dropped 
now to 56.2 per cent., the lowest on record in 
Croydon. It is stated that this satisfactory 
result is not an effect of reducing the supply, 
but of increasing public desire for better 
beoks; although the line is drawn against 
really poor fiction, the committee “have recog- 
nized that they have many tastes to cater for, 
and that by limiting the appeal of the library 
to those alone who can enjoy the best they 
are excluding the larger public whose tastes 
are in a less formed condition, thereby de- 
feating one of the very aims ot the public 
library.” 

A feature was the introduction of object les- 
scons to school children in the use of the libra- 
ries. Parties of about 25 children are brought 
to the libraries and a senior member of the 
staff explains by means of plans the arrange- 
ment of the shelves, the card catalogs and the 
classification terminology are briefly explained, 
and the book-numbers are analyzed. After a 
tour of the shelves, the children each receive 
a card with instructions to find three of the 
books listed on it. This part of the lesson is 
described as “having all the excitement of a 
game,” and very few children fail to find all 
the books. A specimen card is printed. In 
this connection it is noted that the scheme 
“has been approved by the Education Com- 
mittee and His Majesty’s Inspector, who has 
permitted the visits to be made in school time.” 
The “library talks” both to children and to 
adults have been more successful than ever, 
the accommodation being invariably strained 
to the utmost. Three series attended by 7552 
children, and three series attended by 3045 
adults were given. 

For the development of useful and pleasant 
relations among the library force a “staff 
guild,” of which the chairman of the libraries 
committee is president and the chief librarian 
vice-president, was formed in May, 1906. It 
has led to the organization of a cricket club, 
reading circles and demonstrations in library 
economy. Classes in English literature, cias- 
sification, and Latin were held during the 


year. The successes of the staff at the Li- 
brary Association examinations are empha- 
sized; in 1905-06 the total of 14 passes in- 
cluded two “honors” and five “with merit,” a 
record which the committee think “unap- 
proached by that of any other library in the 
kingdom.” It is pleasant to note the liberal 
policy of the libraries committee in paying the 
fees and fares of such members of the staff 
as desire to attend the classes at the London 
School of Economics, and who the chief li- 
brarian thinks will benefit by them. There are 
26 appendixes, including diagrams of issues 
and fiction percentages, queries addressed to 
the libraries, Mr. Jast’s report on the Library 
Association Conference, and —an interesting 
feature —a list of bibliographical articles con- 
tributed to the local press by members of the 
staff. 


Gifts and Bequests 


Almond, N. Y. By the will of the fate 
Miss Inez De Bow, of Almond, $1000 is be 
queathed to the building fund of the local 
Twentieth Century Free Library Club. 


Emporia, Kan. At a meeting of the board 
of education on June 3 it was announced that 
Mrs, Preston B. Plumb, widow of the late 
Senator Plumb, had offered to give the city 
$so000 for the establishment of a free library 


Hazleton (Pa.) P. L. Assoc. On May 17, 
at a special meeting of the library directors, it 
was announced that plans had been drawn for 
a handsome library building, to be given to 
the association by John Markle, of Jeddo, as 
a memorial to his father, the late George B 
Markle 


Wellesley (Mass.) College L. At the com- 
mencement exercises on June 25 announce 
ment was made of a gift of not less than $75,- 
ooo from the estate of the late John A. Beebe, 
which enables the college to receive the prof 
fered Carnegie fund of $125,000 for a library 
building. The Beebe gift brings the sum 
raised by the college to $125,000, as required 
by Mr. Carnegie. 


Librarians 


Biscoz, Miss Ellen D., graduate of ithe New 
Yerk State Library School, 1896, has been ap- 
peinted librarian of the State Normal School 
Library, Cedar Falls, Ia. For the past year 
Miss Biscoe has been instructor in the Drexel 
Institute Library School. 

CrunpeN, Frederick M. All A. L. A. mem- 
bers will be delighted to learn that their senior 
ex-president, F. M. Crunden, has been rapidly 
gaining in health since reaching Lake Placid, 
June 8. For the first time in a year he is able 
to work over library plans and other ques- 
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tions with old-time interest. He has already 
taken several three-mile walks and every one 
comments on his fast returning vigor. 


Datton, Miss Mary Louise, librarian of the 
Missouri Historical Society, died at her home 
in St. Louis, on June 13, after a brief illness. 
Miss Dalton was born at Wentzville, Mo., 
April 1, 1869, and studied at St. Charles Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Mo., from which she was 
graduated in 1887. For several years she was 
engaged in business as a stenographer in New 
York, but later came to St. Louis and for five 
years was well known in newspaper work. 
She also did other literary work, specializing 
in genealogy and state history. Following 
her appointment as librarian of the Missouri 
Historical Society, tn 1903, she became deeply 
interested in Missouri history, and acquired a 
rept tation as an authority upon matters relat- 
ing to the early Spanish and French settle- 
ment of St. Louis and the surrounding coun- 
try. She prepared the interesting exhibit of 
the society shown at the St. Louis Exposition 
in 1904 Miss Dalton became a member of the 
American Library Association at its St. Louis 
Conference, in 1904; she was an active mem- 
ber of the D. A. R. and the Daughters of the 
United Confederacy. 


Grotu, Mrs. Mary Stillman, died at her 
home in Milwaukee, Wis., on June 23. Mrs. 
Groth had been for eight years superintendent 
of circulation in the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, previous to her marriage to August 
Groth two years ago. 


Henperson, Miss Maude R., Armour In- 
stitute, class of ’96, was married at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., on June 25, to Nelson L. Robinson. 
Miss Henderson had been employed in the 
New York Public Library since 1896, and dur- 
ing the greater part of that time was in charge 
of the subject headings work on the public 
catalog. 


Henry, Miss Eugenia M., B.L.S. New York 
State Library School, 1906, has resigned her 
position as assistant in Clark University Li- 
brary to become librarian of the Attleboro 
(Mass.) Public Library. 


Jones-Moore. Miss Evva L. Moore, Ar- 
mcur Institute, class of ’94, librarian of the 
Oak Park (Ill.) Public Library, was married 
at Evanston, Ill., on June 1, to Henry P. 
Jones, of Oak Park. Miss Moore had been 
librarian of the Oak Park Library (formerly 
the Scoville Institute Library) since 1899, 
when she succeeded Miss Cornelia Marvin. 
After her graduation from the Armour Insti- 
ture library course she was engaged to or- 
ganize the Withers Library, Bloomington, III. 
of which she was appointed librarian in July, 
1895; this position she held until her appoint- 
ment to Oak Park. Her work both at Bloom- 
ington and Oak Park was thoroughly success- 
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ful, and she has been actively interested in 
library affairs in Illinois, having been long a 
member and for several years secretary of the 
Illinois Library Association, and a member 
of the American Library Association since 
1895. 

Kennepy, John P., state librarian of Vir- 
ginia, resigned that position on July 6, and has 
been succeeded by Henry R. Mcllvaine, of 
Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia. 


KimBALL, Miss Florence B., New York 
State Library School, 1906-7, will classify and 
catalog the Groton (Mass.) Public Library 
during the summer. 


LayMAN, Joseph D., for 19 years assistant 
librarian in the University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley, has been appointed librarian 
of the University of Nevada, Reno. Mr. 
Layman joined the staff of the University of 
California Library in July, 1888, soon after his 
graduation from that university. 


Messner, George, chief of the catalog de- 
partment of the New York Public Library 
(Reference Department), died on June 24, 
1907, after an illness of about a month. He 
was born in Mrnich on Nov. 23, 1858, and 
studied at the local gymnasium and university, 
where he received his degree. In the early 
80’s he came to this country and taught in 
various private schools and as tutor in private 
families. In December, 1891, he became an as- 
sistant in the then Astor Library, and at the 
time of staff reorganization after formation of 
the New York Public Library he was ap- 
pointed chief of the catalog department, a po- 
sition he continued to hold until his death. He 
was a man of wide learning, scholarly taste, 
and of a most attractive and lovable dis- 
position. 


Putnam, Herbert, Librarian of Congress, 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Yale University at its commencement exer- 
cises on June 


St. Joun-BricgHam. Miss Eleanor Brig- 
ham, who has been for nine years on the staff 
of the Hartford (Ct.) Public Library, and at 
the head of its boys’ and girls’ room since it 
was opened, was married on June 19 to Mr. 
Charles Herbert St. John. 


Wattace, Miss Anne, librarian of the Car- 
negie Library of Atlanta, Ga., has received a 
silver loving cup presented ‘by subscription 
from her friends in the American Library As- 
sociation, as a mark of their affectionate re- 
gard and appreciation of her services in the 
cause of library progress in the South. 


Warp, Miss Annette P., Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, 1904, who during the past six 
months has organized the library of the 
Church of the Ascension, New York City, has 
been yr to the staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 
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Cataloging and Classification 


BoOLLETINO DELLE OPERE MODERNE STRANIERE 
acquisate dalle biblioteche pubbliche gov- 
ernative del regno d'Italia. Anno 1906. 
Ser. 3, num. 9736-11,892; compilato dal Dott. 
Giuseppe Guli, sotto-bibliotecario Bibl. Naz. 
Cent. Vittorio Emanuele di Roma. Rome, 
Lib. E. Loescher & Co., 1907. 8°. 


The annual compilation of the monthly bul- 
letin of foreign books added to the Italian 
government libraries. The various libraries, 
each indicated by a separate letter or letters, 
send in titles of their accessions to the Victor 
Emmanuel Library, Rome, where the com- 
pilation of the list is carried on. Entries are 
grouped in main classes, but each entry is 
numbered consecutively, and this numbering 
is continued progressively through the vol- 
umes for a decennial period. At the close of 
that period an index for the ten years will be 
issued. The list does not record works over 
ten years old, separate parts of works, vol- 
umes of periodicals previously recorded, and 
unimportant pamphlets or like publications re- 
ceived by gift or exchange. For 1906 there 
are recorded 2157 new foreign works and 
1880 works previously reported. The under- 
taking is an interesting effort in co-operative 
cataloging. 


CARDS FOR BOOKS PRINTED IN AMERICA BE- 
Fore 1801. Bulletin no. 20 of the Library of 
Congress Card Section (March 1, 1907) an- 
nounces that the library will supply sets of 
cards for publications printed in America 
before 1801. About 1500 cards have now 
been printed for books, pamphlets and news- 
papers so designated. It is estimated that 
these cover not over one-third of such publica- 
tions now in the collection of the Library of 
Congress, and that it will be five years or 
more before printed cards will have been is- 
sued for all of the remainder. Subscribers to 
these cards may also order, if desired, cards 
for either of the following: a, all books 
printed in Canada before 1801; b, all books 
printed in Mexico, South America and the 
West Indies before 1801. Subscriptions will 
be received either for full or partial sets. It 
is stated that since 1902 the library of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Ct., has been 
subscribing to one copy of each card printed 
by the Library of Congress for books, pam- 
phlets and newspapers printed in America be- 
fore 1801; but the present undertaking is 
chiefly due to the article by Mr. Felix Neu- 
mann, in L. y., September, 1906 (p. 669-670). 
In this attention was called to the desirability 
of providing a printed record of publications 
in the Library of Congress printed in the 
United States prior to 1800, and it was recom- 
mended that in addition to the usual L. C. 
author card, two other sets of cards be printed 
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—one set constituting entries for such books 
under the name of the printer, the other en- 
tries for them under place of publication. In 
view of the fact that probably not over one- 
third of such publications in the Library of 
Congress have yet been cataloged by the 
printed cards it has been decided impractica- 
ble to issue at present the two special series of 
cards recommended by Mr. Neumann. Of 
the cards so far issued, however, four sets are 
included in the Library of Congress exhibit 
at the Jamestown Exposition, arranged 1, 
by author; 2, by printer; 3, by place; 4, by 
date — the same author entry card being used 
for each file. The issue of this special series 
of cards is an important step in recording and 
making known “the incunabula of America.” 


Cincinnati Pustic Lisrary. Annual list of 
books added, 1906. Cincinnati, published by 
the trustees, 1907. 6+104 p. Q. 

Lrprary oF Concress, Card Section. Hand- 
book of card distribution ; with references to 

Bulletins 1-20. 2d ed. Washington, Gov. 
Print. Office, 1907. 76 p. O. 


The regulations contained in this edition 
went into effect on June I. 


New Pvusuic Lrprary. List of books 
added to the circulation department during 
the year ending April 1, 1907. New York, 
1907. 8+80 p. O. 


PeorrA Pustic Lrprary. Finding list of mu- 
sic, June, 1907. [Peoria, 1907.] 10 p. O. 
A classified list. 

Princeton University LiprAry. Finding list 
for seminary libraries, 1907. Princeton, 
University Library Press, 1907. 64-365 p. 


Q. 

A rcughly printed linotype list, rather un- 
pleasing to use on account of the small and 
blurred type, close lines and portentous call 
numbers. The entries are invariably com- 
pressed within a single line running across 
the narrow quarto page. The separate classed 
seminary lists are prefaced by a consolidated 
alphabetical author list of 153 pages. There 
are II seminary lists (Paleographic, Ger- 
manic, English, Historical, Political, Mathe- 
matical, Applied mathematics, Philosophical, 
Romance, Economic, Zodlogical), and for each 
an alphabetical list of class headings is pro- 
vided, which in a measure will serve as a par- 
tial index to the general library classification, 
of which the complete index is in preparation 
for publication. 


Wattasey (Eng.) Pustic Lisrartes. Hand- 
book of information, and subject-index of 
books in the home reading departments. 
May 1, 1907. 28 p. O. 
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Bibliograpby 


AERONAUTICS. Boffito, G. Saggio di biblio- 
grafia aeronautica italiana- correzioni ed 
aggiunte tratte dalle schede del dott. 
Diomede Buoramici. (Jn La Bibliofilia, 
Ap-Maggio, 1907. p. 31-34 cont.) 

AMERICANA. Cole, G: Watson, comp. A cat- 
alogue of books relating to the discovery 
and early history of North and South 
America, forming a part of the library of 
E, Dwight Church. [To be completed in 
probably 8 v.] v. 1, [Americana,] 1482-1590. 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co., 1907. 6+478 p. 
4°, bds., $35. 


BENJAMIN, Judah P. Butler, P. Judah P. 
Benjamin. (American crisis biographies.) 
Phil., George W. Jacobs & Co., [1907.] 
459 p. D. 

Bibliography (7 p.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SocteTy oF America. Bul- 
letin. v. I, no. 1, Mxy, 1907. 14 p. O. 
With this the society “begins in a humble 

way the issue of a quarterly record of Ameri- 

can bibliography.” This first number covers 

14 pages, and is creditable in material and 

in execution. Besides the short introductory, 

by W. C, Lane, in which co-operation of all 
members is asked, to make the record of 
value, there are departments of Notes and 
news, Americana, and a classed record of 

American bibliographical publications. The 

latter includes 51 titles, comprising various 

library catalogs and lists which seem rather 
arbitrarily selected. Several interesting bibli- 
ographies in preparation are noted. The 

Bulletin is edited by W. D. Johnston, T. F. 

Currier, and Victor H. Paltsits. 


Docs. Special list: Dogs. (Jn Springfield 
City Library Bulletin, June. p. 126-127.) 


Dovetass, Frederick. Washington, Booker T. 
Frederick Douglass. Phil. George W. 
Jacobs & Co., [1907.] 15-365 p. D. (Amer. 
crisis biographies. ) 

Bibliography (1 p.). 

Epucation. Wyer, J. I, and Brown, Mary 
G., comps. Bibliography of education for 
1906; repr. from Educational Review, New 
York, June, 1907. 94 p. O. 

The eighth of these annual summaries of 
educational literature. 


Encravinc. Salaman, M. C. The old en- 
gravers of England in their relation to con- 
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temporary life and art (1540-1800). Phil., 

Lippincott, 1906, [1907.] 8+224 p. 8°. 

English bibliography of copper-plate engrav- 

ing (2 p.). 

Fracs. Special reading lists: Flags. (Jn 
Salem Public Library Bulletin, June, p. 8.) 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Catalogue générale de la 
librairie frangaise. Tome 17 (Table des 
matiéres des Tomes 14 et 15, 1891-1899) ; 
rédigé par D. Jordell. L-Z. Paris, Librai- 
rie Nilsson, Per Lamm succr., [1907.] 4+ 

544 p. 8°. 

Garmatpr. Selected list of books in English 
relating to Garibaldi and the struggle for 
Italian independence. (Jn Cambridge Pub- 
lic Library Bulletin, June. p. 148-151.) 

Gopx1n, E. L. Ogden, Rollo, ed. Life and 
letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin. In 2 v. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1907. 322; 278 p. O. 
Bibliography of books and articles (9 p.). 

Iraty. Annuario bibliografico della storia 
d'Italia dal sec. iv dell’ E. V. ai giorni nos- 
tri; dir. da A. Crivellucci, G. Monticolo e F. 
Pintor. 1904. anno 3. Pisa, E. Spoerri, 
1907. 27-+697 p. 

Lrprary ECONOMY. Hortzschansky, A. Bib- 
liographie des bibliotheks- und buchwesens. 
3. jahrg.: 1906. Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 
1907. 160 p. 8°. (32. beiheft zum Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen.) 

The third annual cumulation of the valuable 
monthly bibliographical record contributed by 
Dr. Hortzschansky to the Zentralblatt. 
Marouerite or Austria. Hare, C. The high 

and puissant Princess Marguerite of Aus- 

tria, Princess Dowager of Spain, Duchess 

Dowager of Savoy, Regent of the Nether- 

lands. N. Y., Scribner, 1907. 16+351 p. 8°. 

Bibliography (3 p.). 

MEDIAEVAL cuLTURE. Abelson, P. The seven 
liberal arts: a study in medieval culture. 
N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1906, [1907.] 8+150 p. 8°. 

Critical bibliography (4 p.). 

Aces. Chevalier, Ulysse. Répertoire 

des sources historiques du moyen age: bio- 

bibliographie. Nouv. édition, refondue, 

corrigée et considér. augmentée. fasc. 8: 

Preys-Spére. Paris, A. Picard, 1907. 4°, 


7.50 fr. 
Musée vu Livre (Le): typographie, litho- 
graphie, reliure, librairie, bibliographie. 
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ann. 1, fase. 1, 1907. Bruxelles, Maison du 
Livre, 1907. 4°. [4 nos. a year.] 

Nature. Selected list of nature books with 
special reference to New England. (Jn 
New Haven Free Public Library Bulletin, 
April, May, 1907. p. 7-10.) 

NAUTICAL ART. List of works in the New 
York Public Library relating to nautical 
and naval art and science, navigation and 
seamanship, shipbuilding, etc. Part 1. (Jn 
New York Public Library Bulletin, June. 
p. 239-287.) 

PALEONTOLOGY. 
scientific literature. 
K: Paleontology. 
8°. 

Paris. Tourneux, Maurice. Bibliographie de 
de l'histoire de Paris pendant la révolution 
frangaise. t. 4: Documents biographiques; 
Paris hors les murs; Additions et correc- 
tions. Paris, Imp. Nationale, 1906. 40+ 
738 p. 4°, 10 fr. 

— Vidier, A. Bibliographie de l'histoire de 
Paris et de I’Ile de France pour les années 
1904-1905. Paris, 1906. 90 p. 

PuitosopHy. Valverde Téllez, D. Emeterio. 
Bibliografia filos6fica mexicana. Mexico, 
Diaz de Leon, 1907. 16+218 p. 4°. 


Reuicion. Bibliographie des sciences reli- 
gieuses : répertoire méthodique des ouvrages 
frangais modernes relatifs aux religions et 
croyances; mythologies et religions com- 
parées; christianisme; occultisme. Paris, 
E. Peneau, 1906. 210 p. 


Rome. Calvi, Em. Rassegna delle principali 
pubblicazioni su Roma nel millennio, 80o0- 
1800, edite negli anni 1901-1905. Roma, tip. 
sociale Polizzi e Valentini, 1907. 34 p. 8°. 


SAMARITANS. Montgomery, J. A. The Sa- 
maritans, the earliest Jewish sect. (Bohlen 
lectures, 1906.) Phil., J. C. Winston Co., 
1907. 7+14+358 p. 8°. 

Bibliography (2 p.). 

Smakespeare. Gettemy, Mary E. Ferris. 
Outline studies in the Shakespearean drama. 
Chicego, A. Flanagan Co., [1907.] 362 p. S. 
Including annotated bibliography for “a 

small Shakespearean library.” (p. 313-316.) 


Sreecn. Bibliografia Phonetica for 1907, 
edited by Dr. G. Panconcelli-Calzia, appears 
monthly as a “separate” of the Medizinisch- 


International catalogue of 
5th annual issue [1905]. 
London, 1907. 8+300 p. 
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padagogische Monatsschrift fiir die gesamte 
Sprachheilkunde (Berlin), with independent 
pagination. It forms a comprehensive current 
bibliography of the literature of lip-reading, 
speech instruction and phonetics, European 
and American, its scope having been consid- 
erably extended for 1907. Dr. Panconcelli- 
Calzia has also in preparation a consolidated 
“B ibliographia phonetica, 1900-1905,” com- 
posed of the record appearing in the Monats- 
schrift during those years, with additions; 
this will be completed within two years. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS. A $500 technical library. 
(In Technical Literature, June, 1907. p. 265- 
266.) 

A list prepared in response to a request for 

a selection of scientific and engineering books, 

to cost not over $500, suitable for a public li- 

brary in a city of about 80,000 inhabitants. It 

is submitted for criticism and comment. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE. The Technical Jn- 
dex, in which current technical literature is 
recorded in Decimal classification, entered on 
its fifth year with the April issue. It indexes 
each month the contents of 250 leading tech- 
nical periodicals of all countries, giving Eng- 
lish translation of all foreign titles and French 
translation of all English titles. Each entry 
bears a serial number and the D. C. class 


number, and the data given includes length 
of article (number of words) and the price at 
which a press cutting of the article will be 


supplied. The index follows the D. C. order 
in arrangement of classes, with a subject in- 
dex prefaced to each number as a key; its use 
would be facilitated by an author index also. 
A special “card-indexing edition” is issued, 
printed on one side of the page, so that entries 
may be cut and pasted and kept in a cumu- 
lated file. The Jndex is published by M. J. 
Fitzpatrick, 51 Rue de l’Aurore, Brussels. 


IMPORTANT SALES CATALOGS 


BERNARD QUARITCH’S CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF 
STANDARD ENGLISH LITERATURE. June, 1907. 
London, 11 Grafton st., New Bond st. 
128 p.+pl. D. 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGINAL WALDSEE- 
MULLER WORLD-MAPS OF 1507 AND 1516, and 
the important connection of the former with 
the fourth centenary of the naming of 
America. London, Henry Stevens, Son & 
Stiles, 39 Great Russell st. 16 p. O. 

An interesting account of these famous 
maps, discovered in 1gor in the library of 
Wolfegg Castle. The owner, Prince Wald- 
burg-Wolfegg-Waldsee, now offers the orig- 
inal maps for sale through Messrs. Henry 
Stevens, Son & Stiles, at a net price of $300,- 
000 =«Facsimiles of the maps were published 
in 1903, under the title “The oldest map with 
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the name America of the year 1507,” of which 
a few copies are still to be had. 


Joseph Barer & Co. Handschriften und 
drucke des mittelalters und der renaissance. 
Katalog 500. ii. teil: Drucke des xvi. jahr- 
hunderts mit illustrationen deutscher 
kuenstler. Frankfurt a.M., Joseph Baer & 
Co., 1907. 378 p. il. O. 

CATALOGUE DE LIVRES ANCIENS, RARE ET pRE- 
CIEUX: incunables et livres a figures précé- 
dent des documents inédits pour l'histoire 
de l'imprimerie 4 Naples au xv. siécle. 
Florence, T. De Marinis & C., Via Vec- 
chietti 3, 1907. 16+94 p. O. 

Martinus Niynorr. Manuscrits, livres, pré- 
cieux et rares. [Catalogue, no. 337.] La 
Haye, 1907. 120 p. O. 

INDEXES 


REVIEW OF HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
To CanapA. Index, vols. 1-10; by H. H. 
Langton. (Univ. of Toronto studies.) 
Toronto, Morang & Co., Ltd., 1907. 202 p. 

This welcome key to Messrs. Wrong and 
Langton’s valuable annual record of Cana- 
dian bibliography is in three divisions: index 
of authors, index of subjects, and index of 
periodicals and societies’ publications. It is a 
careful piece of work, admirably printed, and 
indispensable as a compact guide to the liter- 
ature relating to Canada published during the 
last ten years. The subject index will be es- 
pecially useful to librarians, for it serves in a 
measure as a classified bibliography. 


Hotes and Queries 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS.—About a 
year ago a large number of librarians re- 
quested that two of our publications, “Jersey 
street and Jersey lane” and “Zadoc Pine,” 
both by Bunner, be reprinted. This was done. 
An edition of 100 copies was gotten out of 
each. I do not remember the exact number, 
but it was over 8o librarians that promised 
to take copies. We have sent individual let- 
ters, circularized the books, called attention 
twice throvgh the columns of the Bookbuyer, 
and in various ways have brought the fact 
of the reprint to the attention of librarians. 
Up to the present time six copies of one and 
four of the other have been sold. Publishers 
are much more willing to concede to the 
wishes of librarians than is sometimes sup- 
posed, but such experiences as this do not 
help matters. If librarians expect to get their 
requests they must live up to their part of the 
agreement. There is even now a request for 
the reprinting of another title, but an experi- 
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ence of this sort would not indicate that such 
a step would be wise. F. W. JENKINS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


SYSTEMATIC ORGANIZATION OF CONVENTIONS. 
—I would suggest that the machinery of 
conventions be simpified, its creaking reduced 
to a minimum, by the formation of an As- 
sociation of Associations with an executive 
body whose business it would be to manage 
the conventions of the country, which I 
suppose occur at the rate of several thousand 
a year. Might not thus the matter of tickets, 
rooms, hotel rates and fees, standards of food 
ard lodging, be systematized in such a way 
that all sides would be gratified? Hotels, trans- 
portation companies, as well as the number- 
less patrons, could thus tell their troubles 
to a common center, and so bring about many 
an improvement. How might such an organi- 
zation be formed? What if there were called 
a meeting of representatives from various 
convention-holding associations for, say, the 
first of October of this year at the Jamestown 
Exposition to discuss the matter? Would it 
not be fitting for the A. L. A. to take the 
initiative ? G. W. Lez, 

84 State street, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS.—TO save 
them from being sold as old paper the Pratt 
Institute Free Library has purchased the rem- 
nant of the Harper black and white prints 
formerly sold by Helman-Taylor. There are 
1603 pictures altogether; some are of very 
slight value, but others are capital for bulletin 
material or for portrait collecticns. The com- 
plete set will be sent to any address for $5, 
transportation to be paid by puchaser. Single 
prints will be sold for half a cent. There have 
been made up some sets as follows: 


Animals and birds, 8y pictures, 25 c. 

Cloud effects, 13 pictures, 5 c. 

Pictures, statues, etc., 335 pictures, $1.25 

Modern orchestra :llustrated, 23 pictures, 
10 c. 

“Vanity Fair” illustrations, 47 illustrations, 

Ships, II pictures, § c. 

Joan of Arc, 36 pictures, 15 c. 

United States (including butidings and his- 
torical scenes), 135 pictures, 50 c. 

Foreign lands, 384 pictures, $1.50 

Story of the Rhinegold, 10 pictures, § c. 
: Portraits, 405 pictures, $1.50. 


In all cases transportation must be paid by 
the purchaser, and pictures wiil be shipped 
by the cheapest method possible. The whole 
set would be sent to any one who wishes to 
select, but the transportation of such a large 
number of pictures is a serious matter and it 
is usually cheaper to order without seeing the 
pictures and to throw away the undesirable 
cne. All orders should be addressed to 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, New 
York. Isapet Lorp, Librarian, 
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Publishing Board 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


NEW VOLUME IN THE HANDBOOK SERIES 


No.3 “Management of Traveling Libraries” 
By EDNA D. BULLOCK 


This supplements Library Tract No. 3 with regard to the history of the 
subject, discusses new phases of its development, and gives details concern- 
ing the actual management of traveling library systems for the guidance of 
those called upon to put new systems into operation. 


Price, 15 cents 


EARLIER HANDBOOKS 


Not “Essentials in Library Administration” 


By MISS L. E. STEARNS 


Treats of the Organization of libraries, buildings, furnishings, and sup- 
plies; relation to readers; book selection; business side of the library; 
including ordering, preparation of books for the shelves, accessioning, classi- 
fication, shelf-listing, cataloging; loan systems, binding, also a bibliography 

& of library aids, etc. 


“2 “Cataloging for Small Libraries” 


By THERESA HITCHLER 


A readable pamphlet about the principles of cataloging and their prac- 
; tical application, with 87 sample cards. Includes a bibliography of the most 
essential reference books for catalogers, and a list of bibliographical and 
1a typographical terms, etc. 


Price, 15 cents each 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF OTHER BOOK AND CARD PUBLICATIONS 


American Library Association Publishing Board 
34 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


+ HENRY JOHN BROWN, 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 

and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by — and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from Londen or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “ pagan” literally means wrllager, rustic, or barbarian, and as used by 
Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A heathen means a 
heather-man, bushman, or savage! Now consider the absurdity of applying this 

term fagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotie, three of the 
greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, ard philosophy. These men were not 
rustics or barbarians and not god/ess, but eminently *‘ godly,"’ and represented the highest 
urban culture. In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament 
was written, will be found a ciearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and 
its future states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the Golden 
Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms 
identical with that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get 
a true idea of “‘ pagan”’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read vol. 1 of Evo- 
lution of Ethics by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 7he Ethics of the Greek 
Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and 


a Life of Socrates. 
PRICE, $2.00 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. 'Y. 
Branches Chicago and London 


NEW YORK: RUDOLF HAU P T LEIPZIG : 
{56 Fifth Avenue L i b rary A g ent 1 Doerrienstrasse 
Importer, Publisher, Bookseller 


Mr. Haupt supplies all Foreign and American Books at most 
Advantageous Terms. Subscriptions for Journals and Periodicals 
have his prompt and careful attention. 


Catalogues of New and Seeond-Hand Books are issued at intervals, and will 
be sent upon application. Exceptional Facilities for finding Out-of- 
Print and Second-Hand Books. 

Owing to his intimate relations with scholars and learned societies Mr. Haupt 
is often in a position to offer en bloc at low prices private libraries and 
collections of deceased professors and collectors. Libraries and universities desirous 
of acquiring a collection along any lines should apply to him. 


At present he has for sale a splendid collection of books on 
ONOMATOLOGY 


comprising about 2250 pieces. The complete catalogue of the interesting collection 
is in New York, and will be sent with full details upon application. 
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AMERICANA 


Catalogue No. g ready about May 15th, consisting 
mainly of books from the Library of Isaac Smucker, of 
Newark, Ohio; author of The History of Licking County, 
History of the Welsh Settlements in Licking County, etc. 
Rare Americana, including desirable books on Border War. 
fare, Pioneer Adventure, Ohio, New York, Oregon, etc. Rare 
Pamphlets relating to Abraham Lincoln and some miscellan- 
eous Literature of Interest. 


THE R. R. HAVENS COMPANY 


155-157 West 23d Street, New York 


SPECIAL: —Seilhamer’s History of the American 
Theatre. 3 vols., quarto, cloth......... 2.00 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ—Leipzig, Germany 


LIBRARY ACCENT Correspondence Solicited 


REFERENCES (by special permission of the librarians): Library of Congress (Washington, D. C.), 
Harvard University Library (Cambridge, Mass.), the Newberry Library (Chicago, Ill), Chicago Public Library 
(Chicago, I1).), University of Chicago Press (Chicago, Ill.), Princeton University Library (Princeton. N. J.), 
Cleveland Public Library (Cleveland, Ohio), Library University of California (Berkeley, Cal.), University of 
Cincinnati Library (Cincinnati, Ohio), Johns Hopkins University Library (Baltimore, Md.), Library Catholic 
University (Washington, D. C.), Library Brown University (Providence, R.1.), Library Association of the Bar 
(New York), Library University of Oregon (Eugene, Oregon), Library Adelbert College Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland, O.), Library Boston Atheneum (Boston, Mass.), Bowdoin College Library (Brunswick, 
Maine), Hebrew Union College Library (Cincinnati, O.), Kenyon College library (Gambier, O.), Library 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.), Oberlin College Library (Oberlin, O.), Library Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.), Library University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.), Watkinson Library (Hartford, Conn.), Trinity 


College Library (Durham, N. C.). 


GEO. MELENEY CO. 


119 Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of libtary furniture. Personal attention given to 
designs and layouts. Designs and plans made by experienced men. 
Estimates made for complete equipment, or bids submitted on archi- 
tect’s specifications. Consultation on library outfitting /ree. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


| 
| 
} 1044 First National Bank Building 
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May We Hear From You 


About the book described in, 
circular recently mailed — 
Father Hughes's “ History of 
the Society of Jesus in North | 
America, Colonial and Fed-| 
eral.” We are hoping that 
you will not permit yourself. 
to overlook this work, for it 
is really an essential item 
for public libraries. 

Let us send a copy on ap- 
proval. 


The Burrows Brothers Co. 
Cleveland 


ENGINEERING 
LITERATURE 


(MONTHLY) 
Reviews (impartially) more technical 
books than any other publication in the 
world. A valuable guide for librarians 


SEND FOR DETAILS 
The Engineering News Publishing Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 


Magazines. I will undertake 

to supply any 
magazine or review published, at a price 
per copy depending upon its market value, 
or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied 
as the production of the periodical press for 
the last one hundred years. A Business- 
like query with list of wants will be met by 
a prompt and business-like reply. 


IJBRARY 


ORDERS 


For a number of years 
we have been unusu- 
ally successful in fill- 
ing the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


No house in the country 
has better facilities for hand- 
ling this business, as our large 
stock makes prompt service 
possible, and our long exper- 
ience enables us to give val- 
uable aid and advice to 
librarians. 


Catalogue Cards 
and Card Cabinets 


We carry a special 
line and will be glad 


to furnish a price list. 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG 


& Co. 
CHICAGO 


A. S. CLARK 
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THE 


Largest Volume 


(PUBLISHED ANNUALLY) 


the World 


The issue for 1907 will be ready for 
delivery the latter part of August. 


Price, $2.00. 


If ordered and paid for prior to August 
31 it will be supplied to libraries at 


$1.50 


Orrice or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
P. O. Box 943 298 Broadway, New York al 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF Every DES€RIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicass 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES. HANDBOOKS. E1c. 


Pfister Bookbinding Co. (Inc.) 


141-155 East 25th St. ne Ne ne The Lexington Building 


Bindings for private collectors. All kinds of cloth, leather and 
library bindings. 

The books are sewed upon muslin, making the most durable and 
flexible book for library use ever made by any bookbinder. 

Sample orders solicited. Send for price list. 


(Patent applied for) 


THE KLIP BINDER 


rary. You can bind 
your own 


Library Bookbinder 


easily and cheaply. 
Sample box, sent 
postpaid, consisting Binders to over 750 Libraries 
of twoA7sfs,of each 
of 7 Stzes with one 


pair Keys, for7s cts. ORIGINATOR OF THE FAMOUS 
Money returned if not satisfactory. Illustrated price NEW PROCESS LIBRARY BINDING 


list on request. 


H H. BALLARD, 253 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. _ Fair Oaks St., Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


For Students and Literary Workers Twenty-seven Orders Taken in Asheville 


from Leading Librarians 
The Library IndeX siocRaPHicaL HISTORY 


daily press, Subscription, $3.00 per year 


“The value of the Library Index has become so From Colonial Times to the Present 


great that every library should place it on their list. 
Chief Librarian, Toronte Public Library. 


, Limited to 750 Sets. Edition de Luxe, Ten Volumes 


Annual Library index Full Morocco Binding. More than three hundred steel 


contains in cne continuous alphabet « key to the con- engravings. Topical index in last volume. More than 
tents of the leading periodicals published during the half the entire edition already placed, Cost $100.00 per 
year, also an index to current events and other pub- p ’ ae Mie wv 

lished meterial of value to students and literary %¢t ayments, $ro.co per volume as delivere or 


workers. descriptive pamphlet and testimonials address 


Octavo, cloth binding. Price, $3.s@ 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY sher, 


298 Sroadway, New York GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOINC FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department forthe handling of Library orders. 
1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the centre of the largest book 


market in the country. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of English publications. 
3 Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 

All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right prices. 

Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catalogue, (C) 


Monthly Bulletin. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Bookse//ers, 33-37 E. St., New York 


DIRECTORY OF DEALERS 


Who Issue Catalogs of Rare Books, “Remainders” | 
Stechert, G. & Co., 129-133 West "20th 


and Slightly Used Books. 


DOMESTIC. 
Am. piegnsine Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, 


Anderson, John R., 67 Fifth Ave., New York, 
“Bargain Book Shop. ” Barclay St. New York. 
Bartlett, N. J., ., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Book Conn. (Reference Books. ) 
Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 
Brentano's, Publishers and Booksellers, Union Sq., 
New York. 
Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Publishers’ Remainders.) 
Cadby, JW , Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
riodical Sets in the World.) 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clark, A, 2 218 Washington Street, Peeksxill, N. 
. (Any catalogue issued by me tells the story 
better than I can here.) 
Clarke, Chas. W., Co., 128 W. 23d St., P sag J York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
DeWolfe & Fiske Co., The Archway ‘Bookstore, 365 
Washington St., Bostoh, Mass. 
Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Havens, R. R., Co., 153-757 ‘West 23d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Huntting, Henry R., Springfield, Mass. 
Kimball Bros., 618 Broadw ay, Albany, N. Y. (We 
make a specialty of Americana.) 
Ladd, Niel Morrow, Book Co., 646-648 Fulton St., 
rooklyn, N, Y. (Send list of Books Wanted.) 
Lavriat, Chas, E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 11 East 17th St., New York. 
Littlefield, Gasee E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
McDonough Co., Joseph, Albany, N. Y. 
Madigan, P. F., 24 East 21st New York. 
Malkan, Beary, 18 Broadway, Mos York. 
McLean, S. F., & Co., 46 Bible House, New York. 
McVey, ee" Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Jlive St., St. Louis, Mo, 
Mendoza, Isaac, 17 Ann St., New York. 
Merriam, R. H., 419 Garrison St, Fremont, Ohio. 
Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ay e., Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 117 N. 13th St., Phila., 
Pa. Kuhlman, Prop. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence. R. I 
Resenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, E.nglish Lit., Mss., Early Printing.) 


Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Theological. 
Skinner, John, 44 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
(America, Old English Literature, 


York. (Books in various languages.) 

Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. (Ger- 
man “aliactines in all departments.) 

Tayter, hos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, Pam- 
phlets Relating to America.) 

Thayer, H. A., Newtonville, Mass, (Theological.) 

Traver, C. L., Trenton, N. J. (Anything relating to 
New Jersey a specialty.) 

Union Library Association, 44 East 23d St., New 
York. (American and English Remaindeve} 


FOREIGN, 


Allen, E. G., & Son, «8 Henrietta St., London. 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse, 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingtam, England. 

Brill, E. T., Oriental printer and publisher, Leiden, 
Holland, 

Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Edwards, F., a High St., Marylebone, London. 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2. Vienna, 
Austria. Old Bocks, Prints, Autographs.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger. 

Hiersemann, ‘Karl W., Kénigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

McKenzie, Jas., 238 Buchanan St., Glasgow, Scotland. 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. 

Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 

n 


a 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
16, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints, Incunables, mss.. Rare Books, Prints.) 

a. G: & Co., New York, Leipzig, London, 
aris. 

Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
(Supply foreign dealers’ catalogs, in all depart- 

Stevegs. . F., & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq., London, 


ng. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 


(Americana and Economics.) 
Terquem, Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
45 William St., New York 


Importations of books consigned to our care will 


receive careful attention 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Pvsusuers 


IMPORTERS 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of al! publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


NEW YORK: 5 LONDON: 
37 and 29 West 23d St. uinam S$ Ons, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


H. SoTHERAN & 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying Wbraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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__ DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BINDING. 


Ange! Guardian Boston, Mass. 
H. — toth St, and University Pl. N. Y. 
Ses Chivers, 1242 Fyies St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

. Geist, 45s 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 
ros., 142-144 E, soth %Se., N. Y. City. 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 2sth N. Y. City. 
F, Co., i “$35 St, N. Y. City. 

arlboro 


Rufus V Vales, 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
— Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh Pa. 
Van Everen, 60 Ann St, N. Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK STACKS. 
‘rt, Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N, Y. 
£8 Cornell Iron Works, N.Y. 
oller & Smith, 298 Broadway, N City. 
Bureau, Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Meleney & Co., 119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 119 . , ~ St., N. Y¥. City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETO. 


Clarke & Baker Co., as8 Canal St., N. ¥. City. 
Globe Wernicke Co., qe spenduan, N. Y. City. 
Koller & Smith, 298 
Librar Bureau, $30 Atlantic 

A. cClurg & 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 


‘The Co., 343 Broadway, » We beste, 
Scrantom, Wetmore & ochester, 
Vawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, oye 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Clarke & Baker Co., 258 Caral City. 
Globe Wernicke Co.,” Broadwa ay 
Koller & Smith, 208 Broadway, 

Librar Bureau, $30 Atlantic Ave., 

A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INES, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 Williams St., New York. 
Bookbinder” s Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 

Clipper Mfg. Co., New York, 

Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 

Empire Paste Co., 35-37 Duane St., New York. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 

Higgins & Co., 271 oth St. Breskiye. 

Niagara Clip Co., 12 ‘Liberty St., New 

Sieber & Trussell Mig. Ce Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

L. E. Waterman & Co., City. 

The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. 
Putnam & Con 244 Waier St., N. Y. City. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Lawton & ©. 30 Vesey St., New York; 59 Dearborn 
icago, 


St., 
Vawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


You NG MAN, college graduate, with experience in 
library work, ‘desires pesition as librarian or as- 
sistant in a large library. Best references. Address 
Box 4, So, Sudbury, Mass 


A LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATE, with practical 
experience, desires position as librarian or assistant. 
Best references furnished. Address D., care of L1- 
BRARY JOURNAL, New York, 


A PRATT INSTITUTE GRADUATE, with 9 years’ 


experience in normal school and college library work, 
aesires to take charge of a normal school or college 
hbrary. Address B., care of Lisrary journaL, New 
York. 


A WOMAN with one year’s training in a first-class 
library school and seventeen years’ experience, four 
as re-organizer and thirteen in charge of onc li 
brary, wants a position. Address A. Z., care of 
Lrnrary yournaL, New York. 


A LIBR. ARL. AN, expert hiblio grapher, bookman and 
linguist, connected for seven years with one of our 
largest libraries, desires position as assistant librarian, 
reference librarian or chief of order division. Ad 
dress N, W., care of Liprary yournat, New York. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


The City Library, Springfield, Mass. 
Sedgwick, Hope Leslie. 
Knewlton Genealogy. 
Racinet, Costume Historique, v. 4 and 5. Paris, 1888 


Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. 


The Reeder Magazine, vol. 1, bound or in nos. 
Harvard Menthiy, June, 1906. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 ad Street, Washington, D D. c. 


Wituiam R. JEnKins Co. 
French Books 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - # New York 


Ne Branch Stores. Send for Catalogues. 


5a Park Street, = Boston, Mass. 


Rare Books, fan and Autographs 


Books and Prints Relating to American 
History a Specialty 
MONTHLY CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES ISSUED 
“ANYTHING THAT'S A BOOK” 
OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 
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Art Meta! Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. —" 
| GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP | 
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{ the eun of success never sets on the field of the “ Pamphlet Binder” 


PAMPHLET BINDER 


T is a method of binding, holding 
and preserving pamphlets, maga- 

zines, reports and catalogues, as shown 
in illustration. All that is necessary is 
to moisten the gummed surface, insert 
the pamphlet or magazine and press it 
a moment to insure adhesion. 
u¢ That this “Pamphlet Binder” is a 
: success is demonstrated by the 
great number of re-orders which 
follow each shipment. 


READ THE ROLL OF HONOR 


University of California, at Berkeley.................-. 1700 Binders 


Canisius College, at Buffalo, N. Y...... 500 
Case Library, Clevelomd, O.. TOO 
New Hampshire State Library, at Concord...........15,100 “ 


Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa................... 300 
q Iowa Library Commission, Des Moines................. 400 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, 
Hampton Normal Institute, Hampton, Va............. 835 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. FOO 
Public Library, Towa City, Ia... 
Public Library, New Bedford, Mass.................... 560 
| Yale University, New Maven, Conn........-.....:....... $00 
J Jewish Theological Seminary, New York.............. 1825 
Carnegie Library, Ottawa, 200 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. 23820 
Brown University, Providence, BR. G00 
Public Library, Riverside, FOO 
Public Library, St. Joseph, 
Public Library, San 4235 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C............-.... 1250 


SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 
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YEARS 


FIFTY YBARS IN JOURNALISM, embracing Recollections and Personal 
) Experiences, with an Autoblography. By Beman Brockway. Engraved 
; Portrcit. 8vo, cloth, pp. 499, Watertown (N. Y.), 1891. Postage, I5c. 50c. 


Congressmen and Legislators in 1834—Attempt on President Jackson's Liye—Van Buren Nomé- 
nated for President. 

The Great Fire tn New York—Heavy Snowstorm in Winter of 1836—New York an Entire Day 

Without Matis. 

Wiliam H. Seward —The Presidential Election in 16%—Martin Van Buren Chosen—Burning of 

Land Records by a Mob, 

The Cholera Excitement in 1888— ite Terrible Ravages. 

Legislative tion Nota New Thing—4A Reminiscence of the State Senate of 1836—The Panic 


in Values Following the Suspepsion of 1851—The Democracy Demoralized in New York 
in Seward Elected Governor. 
Blection in 1844—The Oanvase President—Van Buren Shelved—<Adoption of the Two-Thirds 
The Democratic State Convention in 1841—A Terrible Contest Between the Hunkers and Barn- 
burners—Triumph of the Former. 
Birth of tha Republican Party. 
Discovery of Gold in Oalifornia—The Great Fire in Watertown. 
The Tide California-ward—The Overland Rowle— Business in California—The Slave Catching 


The Terme Hunker and Barnburner Defined—R. W.d O. RB. B. Completed September 13th, 1851. 
Horace Greeley as Seen in Daily Life— Habits of Work—Hia Remarkable Memory—Command of 
Language—niense in Everything—A Courteous Mon. 

Politics in 1864—Kansas and Nebraska—Dougias' Scheme— How Kansas Was Made Free. 
Financial Troubles in 1857—Some Experiences with Panics and Lessons Therefrom—One Reason 
Sor Thetr Ocourrence, 
The John Brown Raid and the Result—The “Ii reprusible Conjlict.” 
Ocowrrences im 1860—Railroad Travel Then and Now —Nominations for President. 


James 4. Bell—The Author of Important Insurance and Other 
The Unexpected War—The North Slow to Realize the Inevitable—Driven to the Conjlict—The 


Occurrences in 1563— Onion A Wins Victories at the West—Battle of Antietam—Loyal 
wag Roy Wool was Admitted to One while Declaring He Conia? het Join a Secret 


Dot in 1864—Grent in Command—The Batile af the 
Work-- Atlante Capt-cred — Sherman's March to the Sea—The Draft. 
An Boentful Year—The War Closeed—Linvoln Murdered+What Will the Nation Do? 


New York State During the War—Differences Between the State and Netiona! Governments in 
to the State’ } Lincoln's Part in Settling It. 


Regard Under the Draft—President 

The Reconstruction Kra— Negro Suffrage—The Fenian Raid—Cholera— Hanging of Wirs. 

Henry Ward Beecher—In the Pulptt and Oui of it—4e I Saw Him. 

The Campaign of 1840—Better Known as the Log Cabin and Hard Cider Campaign. 

Outcome of the Election in 1840—Death of President Harrison—Tyler Becomes President, and 
Goes Back on the Policy of His Party. 

Outcome of Polk's Election— The War with Mexico—A a California and New Mexico— 

Some of the Old-Time Journaliste—How They Differed from Those of To-day. 


Autobiography. 


— 


NIEL MORROW. LADD. COMPANY 


646.648 Fulton Street BROOKLYN, N. WV. 
ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE IN PRESS 
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> 
1863 —Operations on the Mississippi River—Vieksburg Assailed and Finally Succumbs —Lattle of 
2 


